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After Washington 


er Monday, the financial talks in Washington—* perhaps the 

most momentous of all time ” as Mr Bevin described them when 
he left these shores—ended with the publication of a three-thousand 
word statement from the three Finance Ministers. The conclusions 
are in every way as satisfactory as the British delegation had any right 
to expect. There is scarcely an overtone of the harsh line of criticism 
of British economic policy which was widespread in the United States 
before the talks started. On many points which might have been 
expected to lead to difficulty, the statement is bland: Not a ‘single 
suggestion in it comes within a mile of wounding British susceptibili- 
ties. If the occasion was momentous, the conclusions seem to consist 
largely of polished and well-balanced commonplaces. 

It is this impression which has left the British public puzzled and 
sceptical. It seems, after all, not to have been so very difficult to 
bring ‘“‘ our reserves position into a manageable condition,” which. is 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s estimate of the result of the consultations. But 
he also cited. the agreement as an example of the determination 
and ability of the free democracies to deal with the cold war. And 
Mr Bevin, echoing the same thought—which, after all, comes more 
appropriately from a Foreign Minister than from a Chancellor— 
declared that the dollar problem was not an isolated subject. 

The reservations which exist in the public mind about the agree- 
ment do not stem from any doubts about such basic political issues. 
There was never any fear that the American and Canadian.Ministers 
would abandon the role of constructive co-operation which they have 
assumed in their attempts to link the dollar and: sterling worlds.. But 
their viewpoints on the fundamentals of economic policy are’ so differ- 
ent from the premises on which British action is based that “* success ” 
in a conference of this kind could only mean a friendly accommodation, 
not identity, of views. It is the fact that the concessions in the agree- 
ment seem so largely to be a one-way traffic from North America to 
Britain that has caused mystification. . It is one thing for British 
politicians to put out for home consumption the doctrine that the dollar 
crisis is “* not our fault”; it is an act of considerable-diplomacy to have: 
succeeded, to all appearances, in implanting something of the same idea 
in the shrewd minds of Mr Snyder and Mr Abbott. 

Yet, when the proposals for remedial a€tion which the sterling area 
should undertake are examined, they give some support to this other- 
wise fanciful idea. Cuts in dollar imports by the sterling area are recog- 
nised to be temporary expedients, painful for all the countries. con- 
cerned. More fundamental action, based on. the assumption that 
Marshall Aid will end in the middle of 1952, is promised. If the 

sterling area is. to pay its way in dollars by that time “ appropriate 
incentives ” must be created for exporters to the dollar area, and a 


_ vigorous attack” made upon costs of production in the sterling area. 


This is'good if familiar doctrine and its implications have tong been’ 
clear — the end of inflation in the sterling area, the reduction of 
excessive public expenditure, and a limitation upon the ready-made 
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market in the sterling area on which British exporters are 
now largely content to rely. The prescription is familiar, 
but the patient has never screwed up sufficient courage to 
swallow it. The United States and Canada, for their part, 
accept the responsibility for reducing obstacles to the entry 
of goods and services from debtor countries. On every 
point in this analysis of a freer flow of competitive trade 
towards the dollar area, the conference has expressed broad 
views of principle. But principle has to be translated into 
action not only by the Governments whose representatives 
were meeting, but also by other sterling area countries not 
directly involved in the talks. The agreement poses the old 
problem of stiffening unexceptionable proposals by sanctions 
which will make them work. 


But it has been widely asked since last Monday whether 
there is one implicit sanction in the agreement which is un- 
mentioned—namely, the devaluation of the pound. As this 
article goes to press, the International Monetary Fund is 
still in session, and Sir Stafford Cripps is on his way home. 
It may be that the American viewpoint on devaluation has 
prevailed, not perhaps as a result of the formal discussions 
among Ministers, but in a tacit understanding on each 
side that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would no longer 
resist a demand which is heard not from America alone but 
increasingly from across the Channel. The views of the 
Fund and of Mr Eugene Black, the President of the Inter- 
national Bank, on devaluation and Government expenditure, 
could not have been more explicitly expressed this week, nor 
more plainly addressed to this country. They have created 
an impression throughout the world that if devaluation of the 
pound is not actually imminent, it cannot be delayed a 
moment longer than is required to save the Chancellor’s face. 
Within a few hours, events may show whether devaluation 
is part and parcel of the Washington understanding. The 
decision, if taken, would amount to an acceptance of the 
argument that the measures outlined in the agreement cannot 
succeed, largely because costs in the sterling countries are 
now so much higher than those in dollar countries that even 
the greatest efforts of productivity and retrenchment are in- 
capable of bringing the two cost levels together in one com- 
petitive world. If devaluation is, in fact, to be the next 
step, there would be no necessity for this country to take it 
tragically, for it is certain that other soft currencies will be 
devalued too. But equally there would be no justification 
whatever for regarding it, even in conjunction with the other 
measures of agreement reached in the Washington talks, as 
an easy means of economic salvation. The policies outlined 
in the agreement would still need to be firmly applied and 
more strictly defined: To produce any benefit, devaluation 
would still have to be accompanied by every form of retrench- 
ment, every measure to cut costs and to resist further wage 
inflation that already underlie—or ought to underlie—the 
Washington decisions. 


* 


Of the ten topics on which special attention was focused, 
two promise some degree of immediate relief to protect the 
dwindling gold and dollar reserves of the sterling area. 
These include the use of Marshall dollars to pay for Canadian 
wheat, and some increases in purchases of reserve 
stocks of rubber and tin by the United States and Canada, 
together with “a substantial additional area of competition ” 
for natural rubber in the United States which can be con- 
tnived by a change in the regulations governing the use of 
synthetic rubber. A deliberately optimistic estimate of these 
2" On..page 629, suggests that they might contribute 
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£100 million towards the dollar gap. But these 
the only changes which promise to bring more 
the sterling area account, apart from those which 
for itself. For this reason alone, “ the assurance of 
of stability” in the British balance of payments, of 
Stafford spoke last Monday, must be qualified ‘f 
assurance or degree. Not all readers will interpret this cog, 
clusion as carefully as Sir Stafford phrased it. The ‘ 
that it will give rise to public complacency that g 
lasting and adequate, has been achieved ; if so, it Will do grea 
harm. Tee 

Thus no easy way out of the dollar crisis has been ds. 
covered. The immediate concessions may tide over imm,. 
diate difficulties. But apart from these the British delep. 
tion brings nothing back which was not fairly self-eviden 
from the beginning. The high-flown commodity schem 
under which, it was hoped, the sterling area might find; 
guaranteed dollar market for raw materials have not been 
accepted. The offer of free entry of goods to the British 
market, limited to those countries with which Britain is ou 
in deficit, is to be tried, though the American view remain; 
quite clear that this wider area of competition will still ds. 
criminate against dollar trade. A review of customs prore- 
dure in the American and Canadian markets is promised. 
Even more important, it has been recorded that “high 
tariffs are clearly inconsistent with the position of creditor 
countries,” though “ there have already been significant sb- 
stantial reductions in United States tariffs during the bs 
fifteen years.” 







x 


There remain, too, the problems which can be solved only 
by further and prolonged discussion. To establish the pnr- 
ciple that a high level of productive investment by Norh 
America in under-developed countries could make an impoi- 
tant contribution towards equilibrium between sterling and 
the dollar is one thing; but action clearly waits on the wi- 
lingness of the debtor countries to provide the incentives and 
suitable environment to which the statement refers, Th 
implications are quite clear. Dollar investment will not fov 
towards countries which seek to impede or limit the retum 
in accordance with their own ideas of “fair” yield, Th 
tests to be applied will be commercial tests ; that will al 
for a radical change of attitude among the debtors, Brian 
not least among them, towards the conditions on which they 
have hitherto been disposed to accept American capital 

On the question of the sterling balances, the statemet 
seems distinctly mild. No doubt, political factors far 
played an important part in these particular discussie 
There is to be further study of the balances, but withins 
set of postulates which is clearly kind to the British poiat d 
view. The balances, it is agreed, “are an integral feat 
of the multilateral use of sterling for financing internsie 
trade.” Although in principle they represent a charge # 
British output, and are in part being liquidated by 
requited exports which could otherwise be used to pay! 
imports, “a substantial proportion will continue to. be held 
as reserves by the countries concerned,” and the need 
provide capital goods for the development of the seis 
area countries (which must. be largely financed out 
balances) is specifically mentioned, . It is here “ 
might have been expected, for if the balances are “ am Ine 
feature” of sterling trade they are also the chief em 
which makes that trade exclusive, and the chief it 
to the extension of multilateral trade which is a 
of American economic policy. 
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Throughout the statement, one limiting rider is evident. 
The agreement is between Ministers acting for their Govern- 
meats, but not empowered to commit them. It has been 
conceived in terms that Britain could publicly accept, and 
4o not—so the Administration hopes—invite a clash with 
: For this reason, the immediate reliefs do not go 
beyond @ modest application of multilateral and competitive 

inci The multilateral use of Marshall dollars for 
Canadian wheat may even yet cause trouble for the Adminis- 
tration in an America of surpluses. To reduce the required 
we of synthetic rubber to a new minimum level does not by 
itself guarantee that natural rubber will successfully com- 
pete, though it is offered a wider market. 


On the British side, for the same political reasons, the 
undertakings are of a comfortable long-term character. It 
is easy to promise that the sterling area will pay its way by 
the middle of 1952, but the agreement gives no more con- 
vincing proof of how it will be done than could be found 
in the dozens of plans and forecasts which in the last year or 
two have been dumped on the statistical rubbish heap. None 
of the tough things that have to be done is mentioned. A 
“vigorous attack on costs of production” is a resounding 
cry, but it means nothing at all when it is construed in terms 
of recent British economic policy. The whole philosophy 
of that policy has been to stay put, to hope for @adual im- 
provement, to exhort but never to compel, to regard the 
sandard of living as untouchable, and the social services as 
one of the rights of man. A “ vigorous attack” on costs 
means change, new and better ways of production, the pres- 
sure of unemployment and lower profits, a standard of 
living maintained only because it is earned, with the social 


‘‘ Japanese 


pay in the Far East has been the subject of Anglo- 
American consultations in both Washington and Tokyo 
inthe last week. Mr Malcolm MacDonald, the British High 
Commissioner for south-east Asia, has just returned from a 
sit to General MacArthur’s headquarters, and in Washing- 
ton, Mr Bevin and Mr Acheson have examined the Far 
fastern situation in considerable detail. The need for the 
closest possible co-operation between the United States and 
the British Commonwealth is obvious enough. China is 
tieady lost to Communism ; the whole of south-east Asia 
Sunsettled by the Communist victory in China ; and Japan 
‘self could easily become the prey of extremism, given its 
— ecoromy and the relentless pressure of its popu- 


ft is, nevertheless, difficult to translate into concrete 
igeements on particular aspects of policy the general desire 
the two nations to dam the flood of Communism and to 
‘eate stability in the Far East. The fact is that on the two 
main heads of Far Eastern strategy—China and Japan—there 
Satthe moment a marked difference of approach in London 
ind Washington. Although British policy towards Com- 
mumst China has not been formally defined, it is an open 
“ret that British merchants would like to defend their 
‘imterests in China by working and trading with the 
sto the greatest extent that the Communists them- 

kites are disposed to allow. In the United States, this view 
vould: probably not be found outside a corner of the State 
Department. Although official policy has not been deter- 
mited—it is, indeed, at this moment being reconsidered by 
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services as part of that standard and not as a free extra. 
There is nothing of this in the agreement, but it is un- 
doubtedly the condition of independence by 1952. To 
suggest anything less may be good electioneering, but it will 
be dishonest politics. ‘To applaud the agreement, as the 
Chancellor has done, on the ground (which itself seems 
dubious) that the condition of the dollar reserves is now man- 
ageable, is a grotesque notion of economic policy. Is this 
the limit of British aims—to be able to survive from month 
to month, under constant economic pressure, with no resili- 
ence and no reserves, vulnerable to the slightest change in 
the economic breeze which still blows from across the 
Atlantic, and content with a dull regimen laid down by a 
body of exhausted and fearful Ministers? There is every 
reason to doubt whether the Government is capable of 
making the changes which independence by 1952. really 
demands. But that achievement itselfi—remote though it 
may well be—represents only the most limited economic aim, 


The great merit of the agreement is that it gives the British 
Government and the British people no excuse for failing 
to take their place in a restored system of world trade. The 
contribution which the United States and Canada are pre- 
pared to make has been clearly set down. There will be 
no more easy dollars. But there is assurance, as firm as 
politics can make it, that the responsibilities of creditor status 
are accepted. Overseas investment and tariffs have been 
re-defined in terms which allow no real doubt of the sincerity 
of the dollar world to assist the sterling area towards a new 
equilibrium. But only if the sterling countries seize every 
chance of entering and remaining in the dollar markets can 
this equilibrium be found. 


Comeback ”’ 


a special committee headed by Dr Philip Jessup—the ten- 
dency is to apply to China the kind of reservations and con- 
trols which at present hamper trade between western Europe 
and Russia and its satellites. 


The disagreement over Japan is even more immediate. 
Ever since the beginning of the occupation, the American 
authorities in Japan have been faced with a dilemma. The 
Japanese record of aggression is such that a measure of 
control over future Japanese policy is vital. In particular, 
there is a strong case for controlling the use which Japan 
makes of its economic strength, and of preventing the de- 
velopment of its industry for purposes of war. On the other 
hand, it is equally necessary to permit Japan the utmost 
peaceable economic expansion, in order to offset the loss of 
its empire and the continual growth of its population. If 
Japan is to enjoy a standard of living no higher than 
that of 1930-1934, American estimates suggest that it will 
need to export 30 per cent more than it did in 1937, and 
to import 50 per cent more. To achieve this expansion 
of trade, the Japanese economy would itself have to be 
expanded considerably, with greater weight on industry. 
Such expansion would make nonsense of any attempt to curb 
future Japanese aggression by limiting the level of Japanese 
industry. 

The threat of Communism has grown and so has the need 
to relieve the strain of the Japanese occupation on the Ameri- 
can taxpayer ; as a result, the aim of giving Japan a stable 
economy has come more and more to replace the aim of 
checking any future Japanese aggression. During the past 
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two years, a series of American missions—the Strike Mission, 
the Johnston Mission, the Dodge Mission, the Shoup Mis- 
sion—has advised the American administration to remove 
all controls, domestic and external, on the Japanese economy, 
to restore Japan as a great trading nation, and to give it a 
political status in which it can enjoy “peace without a 
peace treaty.” 


Accordingly, in recent months, almost all forms of control 
over prices and allocations have been removed from foodstuffs 
and vital commodities. Subsidies for industry are being 
withdrawn. The Deconcentration Review Board, which has 
been charged with the task of breaking up the big concen- 
trations of Japanese wealth, the Zaibatsu, has completed its 
work with the suggestion that 11 out of the 325 industries 
which it examined should be divided up and eight others re- 
organised. At the same time, in the political field, the Ameri- 
can Control Commission is to be drastically reduced by the 
end of the year. The 45 Civil Affairs teams which used to 
supervise the carrying out of General MacArthur’s policy in 
the countryside are to be withdrawn, and only eight Regional 
Offices will remain. 

Step by step with these domestic measures, new propo- 
sals have been made to restore Japan’s international status. 
The decision to stop sending reparations abroad was taken 
some time ago. Now the Americans have given their full 
support to a Japanese proposal to set up trade offices in 
ten vital centres of trade—London, San Francisco, New 
York, Hong Kong, Singapore, Calcutta, Karachi, Surabaya, 
Johannesburg, and Buenos Aires—to re-establish consular 
links with foreign countries, and to secure admission to the 
specialised agencies of the United Nations. Should such a 
plan be carried through, the only remnant of allied contro! 
in Japan would be the presence there of General MacArthur 
and of a small army of occupation. And this, too, would 
have changed its character completely, for instead of being 
an instrument of control over the Japanese people, it would 
have become a safeguard against the risks of Russian aggres- 
sion or of an internal Communist coup. 


x 


American policy in Japan is thus clear—the restoration 
of Japan to the status of a friendly nation, and the utmost 
expansion of Japanese industry and trade. The difficulty 
lies in the fact that, so far, none of America’s colleagues in 
the Far Eastern Commission, which exercises nominal autho- 
rity under General MacArthur, is prepared to accept the 
policy. For the moment, the Russian approach can be left 
aside, The Soviet Union seeks an early peace treaty with 
Japan ; it hopes that Communist China would replace the 
Nationalists as one of the negotiating governments and that 
signature of the treaty would entail the early removal from 
Japan of the American army of occupation, The Russians 
believe, as do the Japanese Communists, that the withdrawal 
of American influence would be the signal for the transfer 
of Japan into the Soviet sphere of influence. 

More disturbing opposition comes from America’s col- 
leagues. The nations in the near vicinity of Japan, with 
Australia and the Philippines at their head, still remember 
Japanese aggression too vividly to accept Japan as a peaceful 

i . They are also extremely perturbed about the 
possibility of renewed Japanese emigration. Australia has 
refused point-blank to receive a trade mission, and would cer- 
tainly seek the support of the Commonwealth in refusing to 
is more difficult to assess. 
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On the one hand, British policy o opening 
Japanese consular offices and oe tine x 
fear of Japanese competition, the aim of restoring Japan as 
great trading nation. On the other, it is quite clear - 
Britain and the sterling area as a whole are most anxious 
expand their trade with Japan. For a time, American ing 
ence that Japanese trade should be conducted in dollars re. 
stricted trade with Britain but, for some time Past, Gener! 
MacArthur has realised that Japan cannot be tied to th} 
dollar since its sales to America are strictly limited and ix 
natural markets lie in South-east Asia and in the ste; 
area. In 1948, agreement was reached for the exchange of 
about $240 million worth of goods between Japan and th 
sterling area and General MacArthur had powers to convert 
sterling into dollars if he was left with more sterling thn 
he could “ reasonably be expected ” to spend in the 
area. As a result of this agreement, the sterling area was 
in fact, left with a deficit of some $35 million. But ny 
negotiations in Tokyo have been opened to increase trade in 
the coming year to a level of some $350 million. They 
figures do not suggest a desire on Britain’s part to restric 
trade. Britain’s political objections to the revival of Japan as 
a trading nation simply do not appear to square with its 
economic policy. 


* 


If the hesitations apparent in British policy are dictated 
by fear of Japanese competition—in spite of the evidence 
to the contrary provided by British readiness to trade—it 
must be said that, in the short run at least, such fears can k 
grossly exaggerated. Neither Communist China nor South 
east Asia are “glutted.” On the contrary, the needs 
throughout the area of industria) development goods 
are unending and if Japan can supp'y them, Chim, 
Burma, Indonesia and Siam can, in return, produce the food- 
stuffs and raw materials which Japan needs and canntt, 
without indefinite dollar subsidies, continue to buy in the 
United States. The development of such trade, far from 
exacerbating the problems of European traders, could draw 
off “ harmful Japanese competition ” from European markets 
in Africa and South America. But even if the risk of com- 
petition could never be entirely eliminated, the British Com- 
monwealth and western Europe can hardly refuse to agree to 
American policy since it is clear they have no alternative 
offer. The United States cannot continue indefinitély t 
subsidise the Japanese economy to the tune of $400 million 
a year ; and when the subsidies cease, Japan must literal 
export or starve. America can reasonably be asked to modily 
its policy of trade with China so that both Britain and Japa 
can find there whatever trade is available. But in return the 
United States would be justified in asking Britain to bring 
its economic and its political reactions to Japan into harmony. 
At present the sterling area proposes a great imcrease # 
trade, but no political change in Japan’s ex-enemy. stalls 
It is an illogical position and should be brought to an end. 

American policy might be made more palatable to Brita? 
and the Commonwealth if the new line were 
by a firm agreement on future security. The maintenant 
in Japan of an American and Commonwealth base and # 
allied garrison would give an assurance against the resurgea* 
of Japanese militarism and would, at the same time, reassut 
the Japanese that the Allies have no intention of 
them to Communism. It would meet the legitimate fess 
of America’s associates and it would permit them to) 
without reservation in the new American policy of restotlt 
Japanese prosperity. oe 
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The English Landowner—I, 


Landlord and Tenant 


HE English rural landlords of the eighteenth century 
led the way in an agricultural revolution which became 
the pride of their country and the envy of the world. Their 
work ushered in the golden age of British agricul- 
ture, a period of rising production and increasing prosperity, 
which lasted unti! the influx of cheap food from the Ameri- 
can continent depressed home farming in the 1870’s. The 
landowner during this time played a threefold role. He 
provided the extensive capital on which agricultural 
expansion was founded; he led the way in improving 
standards of farming practice both by precept and 
advice; and he exercised the social leadership of the country- 
side, In the process he made the English countryside the 
most beautiful piece of landscape gardening in the worid. 
The landowner without doubt got a good return for his 
eflorts, as much in quality of living as in financial benefit ; 
but at the expense of the last remnants of the English 
peasantry he laid solid foundations for farming prosperity. 


Since about 1875 the fortunes of the English landowner 
have been in steady decline. In part, his troubles have flowed 
from the endemic depression from which British agriculture 
as a whole has suffered ; but special factors have hastened 
the process. The most familiar of these is the toll which 
death duties have taken of the large estates. Exact statistics 
of this process are lacking. An indication is given by a 
survey of landownership in ten eastern counties*, based on 
the 1941 National Farm Survey, which suggested that the 
number of estates over 2,000 acres had fallen by a third since 
1873; that the large estates remaining in private hands 
tended to be concentrated on the poorer soils such as the 
Norfolk Breck ; and that their standard of equipment was 
worse than that of either owner-occupiers or the estates of 
public bodies. Owing largely, no doubt, to advantages in 
matters of taxation and the raising of capital, the estates of 
public and educational bodies were, by contrast, the best 
equipped in that region. Their rents were also appreciably 
higher than those levied by private owners, a fact indicative 


not only of superior equipment but of greater business 
acumen, 


The financial plight of private landowners can be traced 
inthe movement of farm rents. Average gross rentals were 
in 1946 no higher than they were 20 years ago and appreci- 
ably lower than 70 years ars ago ; yet during each period the 


* University of Cambridge 1 Department of Agriculture. 6s, 





value of money fell heavily, and both costs and taxation in- 
creased considerably. The prosperity which farmers have 
enjoyed since 1939 has not been shared with the landowner, 
whose position has grown worse owing to the extreme 
rigidity of rural rents. A survey carried out jointly by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the Central Landowners’ Asso- 
ciationt shows that, between 1938 and 1946, gross rents 
increased by only 8 per cent, although owners’ actual receipts 
rose by 13 per cent owing to the elimination of rent 
remissions. The increase in costs of maintenance was of 
a much higher order. In 1938 the owner was still receiving 
38 per cent of his gross rent as profit, after allowing for 
maintenance, statutory charges, and improvements, but by 
1946 his return had fallen to 20 per cent, despite a then 
reduced level of maintenance. At the same time the 
purchasing power of 


any net income he CRCSs rot fot 


contrived to retain had rcentages oo Tota 
fallen considerably. si SS Improvements 
It is, of course, = oat = ot 


reasonable to argue by 
analogy with industrial 
ownership that im- 
provements represent 
fresh capital expen- 
diture which should 
be raised by borrow- 
ing — although it is 
clearly desirable that 
there should be some 
profit available to 
plough back. Even so, 
a position has now been 
reached where main- 
tenance alone, carried 
out on a prewar scale, 
absorbs perhaps 80 
per cent of gross rents. After allowing for statutory charges, 
this leaves a negligible margin either for personal profit or 
reinvestment. 


Impoverished financially and at times reviled politically, 
it is a wonder that the rural landowner survives at all. 








tT The Rent of Agricultural bina - England aia Wales, 
1870-1946, Central Landowners’ Association, 
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Nevertheless, the rural economy of England is still broadly 
based, and necessarily so, on the relationship of landlord and 
tenant. After the First World War, a number of farms were 
bought by their occupiers, often at prices which brought 
mortification to the farmer at a later date. The same process 
is recurring on a smaller scale today. The National Farm 
Survey, however, pointed out that in 1941 two-thirds of the 
farms in this country were rented by tenants, while less 
than one-third of the cultivated area was owner-occupied. 
England is very far indeed from becoming a nation of 
peasant proprietors or even of owner farmers. Nor in the 
interests of efficient production should it become one. 


Agriculture is unique among productive industries in that 
it is carried on by a large number of small family concerns. 
The average farmer is not in a position to take the financial 
risk of an adequate investment in his own holding. Hence 
the customary distinction between landlords’ capital con- 
sisting of buildings, water supply, drainage, and other fixed 
equipment, and tenants’ capital, consisting of stock, fertilisers 
and machinery, makes good economic sense, as long as the 
landlord is able to perform his part of the bargain. The in- 
creased prosperity of the last decade has put many tenants 
in a position to undertake more improvements on their own 
account and recent legislation has widened their right to do 
so. But British agri- 
culture can only be 140 
re - equipped and 
modernised by means 
of an adequate fiow of 120 
landlords’ capital. 


Its economic func- 
tion apart, landowner- 
ship has survived in 
this country for a 
variety of reasons. 
Although the pleasures 
of rural life are now 60 
much reduced, _ the 
ownership of land 
carries a social prestige and gives a kind of satisfac- 
tion greater than any other form of ownership. The picture 
of the landed gentry as an inbred aristocracy is a figment of 
popular mythology. The countryside has been invaded by 
self-made business men from the towns since the fifteenth 
century, and the desire to own land bears only a very 
tenuous relationship to its profitability. 


Moreover, there are other special advantages accruing to 
the ownership of agricultural land, despite the low monetary 
return which it now yields. Its possession is thought to be 
a good safeguard against the risks of inflation. The rate of 
death duties, for all the havoc they have wrought with 
estates in single ownership, is preferentially low, being only 
about $5 per cent of the rate for most other types of property. 
Taxation reliefs in respect of farm maintenance and im- 
provements have been made especially gemerous in recent 
years. Secondly, the existence of a rural refuge has ob- 
vious attractions to an age living under vague fears of 
atomic bombardment and widespread starvation. These are 
reasons enough to explain’ why the capital values of farm- 
land have not followed landowners’ returns on their steep 
downward path. 

Landownership remains, then, an important institution, 
but its character has changed very considerably. The break- 
Terre estates in single ownership signifies more 

the crumbling of a social tradition, centred on the 
“ great house,” and fervently admired or abhorred according 
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to the beholder’s viewpoint. It deprives. the i 
munity of certain economic advantages which are denend 
upon unitary ownership of a compact estate. By : 
opportunity for the provision of common services, the ration] 
allocation of tenancies, the improvement of farm layout, and 
the long-term planning of capital investment. The 
estate should act as a source of economic continuity as well 


194g 


as of social stability. The fact that some large owners have’ 


failed to make good use of their advantages is little 
sation for the disappearance of an efficient system. 


The reduced rate of death duties on agricultural 
is a recognition of its special character. Nevertheless, this 
official attempt at compromise must be counted a failure 
The rate of estate duty rises steeply for the larger estates— 
still more steeply under the Chancellor’s recent adjustments 
—so that their gradual dissolution becomes inevitable, Toa 
limited extent, public authorities, educational bodies, and 
special agencies, such as the National Trust, are taking the 
place once filled by the large private landowner ; over 10 
per cent of the cultivated land of the country is now im their 
hands, and their purchases and acquisitions have been con- 
siderable in recent years. 
Nevertheless, the eastern counties’ survey found that a 
third of the farms had two or more owners—many of them 
had four or more 
40 =©9 owners—and that th 
region contained almost 
as many separate 
20 ~=—s ownerships as it did 
separate farms. The 
survey “ Country Plan 
100 ning,” carried out by 
the Oxford Agricultural 
Economics Research Ia- 
sO stitute, concluded that 
the complex pattem 
of land ownership 
formed a serious bar 
to the improvement 
of farm layout and the rational investment of capital. It is 
on rich soils such as the Fens that multiplicity of ownership 
is especially prevalent, and sales of small lots of two or three 
acres occur frequently. Such a fragmentation of ownership 
destroys the basis of good estate management. Another result 
is that the personal relationship between landlord and tenant 
becomes much weakened. An owner of a single holding, 
or a part-owner of several farms, is ill-placed for making 
successful partnership with his tenants. 


The private landowner is today in a very different position 
from his grandfather. He is a very much poorer man—t 
least so far as his agricultural activities are concerned. His 
holding is likely to be a good deal smaller and more frag- 
mentary. His personal relationship with his tenants is weaket 
and his tenants’ statutory rights are stronger. If he is a larg 
owner, he is continuously worried by the impact of death 
duties. Nevertheless, he still occupies a vital economic pos 
tion in agriculture. As part of it, he is now called upon 
participate in the realisation of a large-scale plan of agrictk 
tural expansion, He is asked to overcome the ravage 
seventy years’ neglect, to improve his holding, and to inves 
large amounts of fresh capital. Is he capable of meet 
these demands ? Can the private landowner operate suas 
fully under strange new conditions, or is his gradual. 
tion inevitable ? A subsequent article will thes 


q 
(To be concluded) 
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Europe in Council 


HOSE who went to Strasbourg and watched the Council 
of Europe’s Consultative Assembly at work came away 
certain that something important was achieved. Yet it is far 
from easy to describe and define what that achievement was, 
and to explain it to those who did not choose to spend most 
of August and part of September in almost continuous and 
sometimes arduous debate, committee work, corridor consul- 
tation and friendly post-prandial conspiracy. No clear pattern 
of the Council’s future or of the Assembly’s role has emerged; 
there is rather a mosaic of incomplete designs from which 
only the historian will be able to trace what was really signi- 
ficant in this unique, yet undramatic, meeting of a hundred 
European politicians. 


There was the clarifying of common aspirations and ambi- 
tions among men with very diverse education, experience 
and national viewpoints. There was the knitting of new 
friendships and contacts between personalities who were 
talking together out of hearing of the party whips. There 
were intellectual and political revelations for the more paro- 
chial delegates, who discovered that it is useful to have a 
Swede saying publicly things about Europe’s economic situa- 
tion which British delegates hardly dared say ; that many 
Catholics are progressive ; that not all Socialists are anti- 
clerical ; that the gulf between planners and non-planners is 
as deep but not nearly as wide as was thought ; that no con- 
siderable body of opinion really wants federalism in the 
accepted sense of the word ; and that enthusiasts in committee 
can work as well as cautious and cynical realists. Also 
useful was the first effort to simplify and popularise Europe’s 
economic and other problems, in forms which different wings 
of opinion could accept and pass on to their national parlia- 
ments and electorates. Most useful of all was the creation 
of a new loyalty and esprit de corps in the Assembly itself, 
which will now make themselves felt wherever politicians 
discuss the problems of Europe. 


* 


What answer can be given to those who think little of the 
intangibles, who regard the aspirations of Strasbourg as a 
new form of “ sublime mysticism and nonsense” and ask 
what specific results were achieved? In the first place, the 
Assembly has made to its masters, the Committee of Foreign 
Ministers, recommendations which should ensure that it will 
be something more than an annual meeting of European 
MPs. It proposes to keep in being a small, representative 
and powerful steering committee which, at its quarterly 
Meetings, will maintain continuity, give point and cohesion 
to ideas and proposals, and presumably represent the 
Assembly in dealings with the Committee of Ministers. If 
the Assembly is to become an organised opposition to the 

ittee of Ministers—which is both likely and desirable 
—the steering committee could play something like the role 
of afront bench. Here is a proposal for something clear-cut, 
Promising and new in Europe which the Ministers can hardly 
Teject s for its existence should make their relations with the 
ly more orderly if not easier. 


Secondly, there is the proposal that, by April next, a com- 
mittee of the Assembly should report on the “ changes in 


Europe's political structure ” which are necessary to promote 
closer unity. Here again is something the Committee of 
should welcome. Thev themselves signally failed 


during last winter to find out what they meant by “ unity ” 
(translated in the French version of the Council’s Statute 
as “ union”); and their permanent officials have since looked 
askance at the crucial word. If a representative group of 
European parliamentarians can produce a set of really original 
and workable proposals, bringing lawyers and scholars in to 
help, not hesitating to consult American and Commonwealth 
experience, never forgetting that it is not they, but national 
governments that will have to sell their plans to the elec- 
torates—then the Foreign Ministers will find themselves 
obliged before next summer’s session of the Assembly to 
bring both courage and precision into their European poli- 
cies. M. Spaak, on whose skill and vigour as president of 
the Assembly so much has depended, has given his warn'ng, 
with all the authority of a former Foreign Minister and 
joint creator of much that is new in Europe: 


In order to unite Europe, everyone, nations and individuals 
alike, must be prepared to make sacrifices of pride and— 
what is still more difficult—material sacrifices also. 


Next in importance was the work of the committee on 
economic questions, the debate which it provoked and the 
recommendations that emerged. In committee, the planners 
and the non-planners—or, to be more accurate, the British 
Labour members and their Continental sympathisers on the 
one hand, and their Conservative-Liberal critics on the other 
—appear to have got at one another’s throats. It was, there- 
fore, much to their credit that they were able to produce 
an agreed document, even though it provoked a heated debate 
in the Assembly and a subtly impertinent—but effective— 
suggestion from Dr Dalton that they should not discuss the 
crucial dollar and sterling problems, then sub judice in Wash- 
ington. The report was not comparable in authority or 
documentation to the work of OEEC, and it covered much 
battle-scarred ground. But it did attempt to provide an 
answer to the question “Why must Europe unite ?” The 
first indisputable and urgent reason for European unity— 
the need for a common strategy against Communist impe- 
rialism—could not be used, because that would have meant 
challenging the Ministers’ decision that defence should not 
be discussed. Therefore, the problem of the dollar deficit 
and of the joint measures by which member nations could 
contribute to its solution had to be raised to first place. The 
exercise was valuable, despite the somewhat strident warning 
against unemployment and hunger, and the virtual ignoring 
of warnings from Mr Boothby, Mr Mackay and Dr Ohlin 
of Sweden that Europe could not immediately meet its 
dollar deficit save by increasing threefold its exports to the 
United States. 


¥ 


The economic recommendations that will, in fact, reach 
the Ministers are less clear and less immediately practicable 
than might have been hoped. The chief issues they raise were 
discussed in a leading article last week, and there is nothing 
fresh to say save this: that if the Washington conference 
has not brought any closer the vision of an “ expanding 
international economy ” for the free world, then the western 
governments—the British and the French in particular— 
cannot postpone any longer the task of building up subsi- 
diary forms of co-operation within western Europe and its 
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the dollar gap, can at least mitigate its effects on their social 
and economic policies. In other words the Strasbourg dis- 
cussions have removed from quarattine under OEEC con- 
trol in Paris issues and ideas which have sooner or later to 
be explained and justified to voters. Europe’s economic 
problems may not be made more easily soluble by being 
placed’ before the public in the simplified and general forms 
which can ‘alone get the approval of men of diverse parties. 
But hardly any of the proposed solutions can be undertaken 
unless voters are prepared to understand their effects. The 
process of popular education has begun, and it is to be hoped 
that the Ministers will accept the Assembly’s suggestion that 
its proposals should be debated in the national parliaments. 


x 


In November, the Committee of Ministers will meet to 
survey the results of Strasbourg. In the next six weeks, there- 
fore, Mr Bevin and his fellow Ministers have to be briefed 
on what to think and say and do about the activities of the 
Assembly, which has developed such lusty lungs and limbs 
in the swaddling clothes they had designed for it. What 
needs to be done in London stands out conspicuously. First 
the Labour Ministers must recapture some of their old inter- 
national spirit and stifle those tendencies towards national 
socialism (not Nazism) in deed and thought that have been 
growing in the last eighteen months. They should attempt 
to ensure that British policy on European unity can become 
bi-partisan. They must drop their jealousy of Mr Churchill’s 
European Movement and realise that it has now broken the 
back of its task. Indeed, it may now decline in importance, 
unless it has the wisdom to turn from propaganda among the 
black coats and white collars to education in the factories 
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six-hour month 


Modern methods sometimes make almost incredible savings in 
production time and cost. An example: a well-known firm 
wished to cut a block of steel 51 inches thick to-an intricate 
pattern, Estimated time for machining was 300 hours—more 
than a normal working month! By a BOC process— Heavy 
Cutting—the job took only six hours. One more instance which 
underlines the extreme importance of BOC processes in Industry 
today. 
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and the fields. The leadership in Europe which Mr Bevin 
tentatively offered in 1948 is now thrust upon Britaj and 
the responsibility can be sidestepped only by evasions and 
rebuffs that would demoralise western Europe and prepatej 
for eventual German—or Soviet—hegemony. F 

Second, there must be a thorough examination of the 
sibility of getting the sterling area or the 12 to 
contribute to schemes of economic co-operation in Ruy 
The basic difficulties and advantages of such a policy have 
not been fully studied and discussed ; until they are, power. 
ful sections of American opinion will remain convinced thy 
westegn Europe is not seeking its own salvation and thy 
British isolationism is the chief obstacle to greater unity, 


Most important of all is the need to bring Germany 
soon as possible into the Council. There may be genuine 
practical difficulties about giving full membership to a gov- 
ernment that is not master of its own foreign policy; and 
it is clear that the French want to steal a march on th 
Germans by gettirig the Saar Territory into the Covngi 
before questions are asked in Bonn. These are difficulties 
that can and must be overcome. The next nine months 
will be a formative time for the Council and the : 
political and economic proposals will be debated and taken 
which no German Government—particularly a coalition 
government—can be asked to accept some time next years 
faits accomplis. Moreover, the sooner German politicians are 
brought into intimate contact with their western colleagues, 
the sooner will there be formed in the new German patlie- 
ment a body of men who can draw moral and political 
strength from experiences and achievements outside their ow 
country. Had there been twenty-five years ago a Council of 
Europe to which Streseman could have been invited, the sub- 
sequent history of Europe might have been very different. 
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NOTES 


The National Interest Prevails 


On Wednesday of last week, Mr J. B. Figgins, the 
secretary of the National Union of Railwaymen, argued before 
the TUC conference in favour of abolishing compulsory 
ybitration, but ended by withdrawing his motion. On 
Thursday he voted in favour of the General Council’s policy 
of wage stabilisation, and that very evening his good faith was 
put to the test by the publication of the report of a Board of 
Conciliation set up to review the claims of the railwaymen, 
which rejected the NUR’s main claims. The history of this 
daim.goes back to January, 1947, when the NUR put forward 
acaim for an increase in wages of 20s. for all their members. 
This was referred to a court of inquiry, which awarded an 
increase of 7s. 6d. The award was accepted and went into 
force on June 30, 1947. A year later the NUR decided to 
press for the remaining 12s. 6d., which was rejected by the 
relevant tribunals. In May of this year the NUR decided it 
was time to start pressing again, and put forward a claim 
for a flat increase of ros. and for payment of time and a quarter 
for work after Saturday noon. After long and involved argu- 
ments between the Railway Executive, the NUR and the 
smaller railway unions (who were interested in other projects 
than a flat rate increase, and who were dismayed by the pros- 
pect of a general evening-up of railway wages), the Ministry of 
Labour eventually succeeded, in order to avert a railway strike, 
in getting the Railway Executive and all the railway unions to 
agree to abide by the decision of a Board of Conciliation. 

The Board sorted out all the various claims of the railway 
unions into nine minor and two major issues. On six out 
of the nine the employers and the unions succeeded in coming 
to an agreement, which will raise the Railway Executive’s 
wages bill by £850,000 a year. Of the two main issues, the 
chim for a flat rate increase of ros. affected only the NUR, 
and was based on the assertion that rates of the lowest paid 
workers are now insufficient for human needs; that railway 
mates of pay have lagged behind other industries ; that “ earn- 
ings” should not be considered in assessing the adequacy of 
basic “rates”; and, finally, that existing rates are not high 
enough to enable the Railway Executive to retain old and 
fecruit new staff. 


The Board examined these claims with scrupulous 
care, and did not accept them. It did not regard the 
ugument from human needs as proven, since it refused to 
xcept the NUR’s argument that it was the basic rate rather 
than the size of the wage packet that must be considered. 


Although there might be an undesirable amount of overtime - 


on the railways, in fact, the average weekly earnings of the 
lowest grade of railway workers on a basic rate of 92s. rod. 
Was 112s. 7d. Nor did it accept the fact that railway earnings 
m the lowest grades had fallen behind other industries, and 
t pointed out that to grant an increase in railway basic rates 
vould mean in the end setting a new basic minimum wage for 
unskilled manual labour. 


* 


The claim for increased Saturday overtime was presented 

y the NUR and the Associated Society of Locomotive 
and Firemen. The concession would cost the Rail- 

"ay Executive £153 million, and the NUR put forward some 
‘genious suggestions as to how these might be met—by the 
Nsiriction of “C” Jicences to force freight on to the railways, 
by using the road earnings of the Transport Commission to 
T this additional cost to the railways, or by making the 
‘ansport Commission’s interest charges.on its stock charge- 
* fo the Revenue. Very properly the Board refused to 
ae manifestations of naked self-interest, and con- 
it was not possible for the Commission to mect 
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Railwaymen’s Dilemma 


The rejection of their claim was a severe shock to the 
NUR, whose leaders had argued that the Conciliation Board 
could not very well award less than the 3s. 6d. for their lower 
paid workers offered by the Railway Executive on a previous 
occasion. By promptly accepting the award, and giving effect 
to the agreements reached on the minor points, the Railway 
Executive have ruled out the likelihood of a renewal of their 
offer, and the terms of the award would seem to preclude it. 

So Mr Figgins and the executive of the NUR have arrived 
at an impasse. They are morally if not legally bound to accept 
the decision of the Conciliation Board, but to do so means 
abandoning the cherished aims for which the union has 
fought so deviously and so tenaciously for two years past. 
At the moment the leaders of the NUR are adopting a policy 
of wait and see while various local branches make up their 
mind whether to continue the struggle by the use of “ go slow ” 
tactics. Mr Figgins and the union leaders have it in their 
power to tell their members unequivocally that to flout the 
arbitration award will lose the railwaymen the respect of the 
public, alienate the support of the rest of the trade union 
movement, destroy the earning prospects of their own industry 
and embarrass their Government. It is only too probable, 
however, that they will permit resentment among their 
branches to go unchecked and unguided, and then declare 
the pressure of resentment too strong for them to resist. 
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A Word of Wisdom 


The relations between the NUR and the Railway Execu- 
tive, and the failure of the former to carry with it the full sup- 
port of ASLEF and the other railway unions (who by and 
large had their sights set on longer-term objectives than pay 
increases—such as pensions and reorganisation of the antiquated 
wage structure) underline the only really important speech 
made at the TUC conference. Speaking towards the end of 
a week which had produced only negative ideas, Mr Bryn eu eo 
Roberts of the National Union of Public Employees moved oi a3 
an amendment to the General Council’s motion on wages 
and profits demanding that it should tackle the problem of 
increasing productivity and thus eventually make wage 
restraint unnecessary. The present policy would end by : f 
damaging the structure of collective bargaining. “The aa 
struggle now will be not only between worker and employer et a4 
but between the trade unionist and his own executive com- i gt 
mittee.” It would create divisions within unions and between me 
unions. “It provides glorious opportunities for disruptive <a ys 
elements to exploit.” 
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This is a very accurate analysis, There is no general 
union whose inner cohesion has not been weakened 


in the past two years; as the railway dispute, among 

others, has shown, the general unions and the craft unions 
are becoming increasingly estranged. In a sense national | 
arbitration is bringing the trade union movement back to 4 a 
where it originally started—the Typographical Association ¥ ; 
has decided to abandon national bargaining in favour of ie: 


local deals between employers and workpeople, It is true Fk : | 
that this is am aspect of over-full employment—and oe ey 7 | 
that the unions will be very glad to return to national 

collective bargaining if employment becomes more difficult. < ; 
But a mere standstill on wages is undoubtedly corrupting the oo ee 
trade union movement, and Mr Bryn Roberts is entirely right j z 

to remind his fellow trade unionists of the importance of 

working for a return to a healthier economic state which 2 

will make the policy of wage restraint unnecessary. As The 

Economist has often pointed out, the difficulty of the British 
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economy is not that individuals are paid too high a wage, but 
that the cost of labour entering into production is too high. If 
the British trade unions could bring themselves to recognise 
the difference between labour costs and wages, many of 
Britain’s economic problems would be solved. The tepid 
reception accorded to Mr Bryn Roberts’s speech shows that 
that recognition still lies a long way off. 


x x * 


M. Queuille Begins Another Year 


M. Queuille’s administration has lasted a year. The feat 
puts the Prime Minister in a small group of French statesmen 
who probably do not number more than sixteen. If he achieves 
a second birthday, he will be equalled only by M. Clemenceau 
and M. Poincaré. 


At the moment, his chances of surviving another full year 
seem slight. In spite of the degree of recovery and stability 
achieved in 1949—French production has risen 30 per cent 
above prewar and the franc has recovered one third of its value 
—the situation is precarious. A great mass of the workers are not 
much above the subsistence level (their conditions are described 
in an article on page 617) and any deterioration in general 
economic conditions could lead to new social unrest. The 
farmers, discontented by the fall in food prices which relative 
abundance has brought with it, are hostile to the Government 
and have threatened a “farmers’ strike” if the policy of increas- 
ing food imports to maintain low prices is adopted. The parties 
in the coalition, sensitive to these undercurrents of discontent, 
and relieved for the time being of the more acute pressure 
of Gaullists and Communists, may cast around for means of 
evading responsibility—in which case the coalition could 
break up. 


M. Queuille’s chief difficulties are not, however, domestic. 
France, with thirty to forty per cent of its imports still covered 
by Marshall Aid, has not yet recovered equilibrium. Above all, 
the outlook in the western trading area, of which France is a 
vulnerable partner, is much more uncertain than it was in the 
first months of the year. Collapse of foreign trade is the chief 
menace to France’s precarious recovery—as it is to that of every 
other trading nation in western Europe. The Washington talks 
and the increased flexibility in the use of ECA dollars have 
postponed an acute crisis, but in Paris as in London, the 
sense of it is as apparent as the first tang of autumn in the 
morning air. 


Germany’s New Start 


Until the middle-aged and the young of western Germany 
have found the faith and the energy to make their mark in 
and around the political life of the new Federal Republic, the 
old men must set the tone of its public life and lay the founda- 
tions of its institutions. It is a tremendous task for Professor 
Theodor Heuss, the 65-year-old President, a liberal and a 
Protestant and for Dr Adenauer, the 73-year-old Chancellor, 
a conservative and a Catholic. Their roots lie in the pros- 
perous, self-confident, Prussian-dominated Germany of forty 
years ago. The roots of the middle-aged lie in the period of 
Weimar inflation, resurgent nationa!ism and spiritual anarchy. 
The roots of the young lie in the period of economic crisis and 
the rise and triumph of Hitler. Their greatest common experi- 
ence was disastrous war and the effort of the last three years 
to recover prosperity and a zest for life amid the ruins. Those 
who have worked most closely for and with the Germans 
hesitate to prophesy whdt can be built out of all this. 


The office of President, to which Professor Heuss was 
elected this week, in face of an unexpected and ill-considered 
challenge from Dr Schumacher, leader of the Social Democrats, 
offers few pewers but great possibilities. Professor Heuss will 
represent the Republic in its limited relations with the outside 
world ; he can be an arbitrator between the two main parties, 
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the leaders of which—incredible though it may 

political discussion this week for the first time for then.” 
He can establish precedents and practices which wil} 9; 
President powers not provided for in the continent 


Professor Heuss has the advantage of having played a 
Part in creating that constitution, of coming from the 
and tolerant atmosphere of Stuttgart, of having wit as y 
intelligence, of having written on politics in the es 
Zeitung when it was dangerous to do so, and of having 
his books burnt by Goebbels’s orders. He is the kind of » 
who has the courage to take an orthodox patriotic line " 
dismantlement of German factories while condemning aa 
violence as a method of frustrating Allied policy, Sochisn, 
and fellow professors may describe his views on economics 
old-fashioned ; but they are very like the views fathioun 
among the men who will direct the German economy in cop. 
sultation with the American High Commissioner, Mr McCloy 


* 


By next week the political picture in Germany 
be transformed. The Bundestag, or federal lower Sedan 
meet ; a Chancellor will be elected, a Cabinet chosen, The 
authority of Military Government will be transferred to the 
Bonn Government (presumably it will not move to Frankfurt) 
internal affairs will—broadly speaking—come under Gemma 
control and external affairs remain under control of the new 
Allied High Commission. The Government will have to wot 
within the limits of the Occupation Statute, and it remains » 
be seen whether the Chancellor will call on Sir Brian Robertson 
and his colleagues to receive it or whether they will call 
him. Some quite crucial things will happen in the next fer 
months around the new President and Chancellor. It is » 
be hoped that the personalities and activities of the new Goven- 
ment will be more fully reported in the British press than ha 
so far been considered necessary. 


w * 


Bullies In The Balkans 


The most ominous move so far in the Soviet campaign d 
menace against Tito has been the speech made by Manhl 
Bulganin in Sofia at the fifth anniversary celebration of tk 
entry of the Red Army into that city in 1044. Mash 
Bulganin is a member of the Soviet Communist Party Poli 
buro, and was until recently Minister of the Armed Fores; 
his visit to Sofia was a sequel to a similar visit of Marsh 
Voroshilov three weeks ago to Bucharest for the commemoi 
tion of the corresponding anniversary for Rumania, Marsh 
Bulganin was accompanied to Sofia by Mr Lavrentiev, i 
former Soviet Ambasador in Belgrade, who was secently t 
called thence, without being replaced, and appointed a Sowtt 
Deputy Foreign Minister. Addressing his Bulgarian audiet, 
Marshal Bulganin furiously denounced “Judas Tito,” #4 
added: “ Whatever will be the test which the Bulgarian peope 
have to face, they may always be sure to find in the Sout 
Union and Stalin faithful and disinterested friends ready ® 
support them with all their forces.” 


Such words have to be taken in the context of Babs 
politics, in which Bulgaria is divided from Jugoslava ™ 
only by the current ideological schism between two bank 
of Communism, but also by the older national feud ove the 
possession of Macedonia, for which Bulgaria has already o 
gaged in three wars within forty years. Now, with # mp 
propaganda from all the Cominform capitals to incite a 
against their ancient enemy, and the protection of the mmgh 
Soviet Union assured by a Soviet representative of the hide 
rank, the Bulgarians must be sorely tempted to one 
more bid to win their national irredenta. Since the 
form-Tito conflict emerged a few weeks ago f as 
of being a quarrel among Communist parties and beam 
matter of Notes officially exchanged between states, i 
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possible for the Balkan enemies of Jugoslavia to 
envisage not merely a purge of the Jugoslav Communist Party, 
but a new break-up of the Jugoslav state and redivision of 
< territory. Russia is unleashing the dormant, but un- 
J ed, traditional national hatreds of the Balkans. ‘It is a 
a game, which should be exposed and checked by a 
fyll discussion when the United Nations meets next week. 


The Jugosiav leaders appear to be well aware of the possi- 
bility that Russia, wary of charges of “ imperialism ” in dealing 
with small Communist countries, will refrain from direct 
attack on Jugoslavia, but will stir up Jugoslavia’s neighbours 
9 provoke incidents which will provide Russia with a pretext 
for intervention as an interested third party. Tt is, however, 
Ajbania rather than Bulgaria which they anticipate will be 
ysed in the first instance to launch against Jugoslavia charges 
of disturbing peace in the Balkans. Mr Pijade, of the Jugoslav 
Communist Politburo, has alleged in a full-page article in 
Borba that the Cominform plans to use a crisis in Albania 
3s an excuse for action against Jugoslavia, accusing Jugoslavia 
of using the disorder. Economic conditions in Albania are 
indeed so bad (as was shown in The Economist of Septem- 
ber 3rd) that internal trouble is likely to break out there at 
any moment, and a pro-Tito faction certainly exists there ; on 
the other hand, the Cominform is inciting the ruling Com- 
munist clique in Albania against Jugoslavia by spreading 
reports that Tito has made a pact with Greece for a partition 
of Albania. The Balkan pot does not seem far off the boil 


now. 
* x x 


Colonial Investment 


The first point of the agreement reached at Washington 
on ways of encouraging private American investment 
in the sterling area will call for early examination of the 
prospects of investment in the colonial empire. Sir Stafford 
Cripps has long supported in principle the idea of dollar 
investment in the colonies, and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, in the annual colonial report presented to Parlia- 
ment last July, underlined the same point. 

Unless the sterling area as a whole succeeds in restoring the 
balance of its external payments at a high level, the United 
Kingdom itself will be unable to provide the overseas capital 
investment upon which the colonial territories must rely if their 
development is to be accelerated. 

No exact figures exist for the amount of existing dollar 

investment in the colonies. American aluminium interests 
have extensive holdings in bauxite development in British 
Guiana, and there is American capital in timber and manganese 
imerests in West Africa and in other enterprises in Malaya 
wd Southern Rhodesia, But the private American investor 
who has money to put into the colonies certainly has to 
lace a formidable series of obstacles before he can do so. 
Some of these arise directly from the dollar problem 
itself. He can take out his dividends, but his capital 
will fall under the usual ban on the withdrawal of dollar 
capital. New enterprises will also have to pass the test 
of being either dollar earning or dollar saving. These are 
«sts Which would arise also in the United Kingdom ; but 
in the case of a colony he must in addition secure the approval 
the colonial government, which is charged with the respon- 

ity of securing the welfare of the people of the colony 
on wider social and political aspects of the proposed 


The Colonial Loans Act passed some months ago enables 
“a eee to borrow from the International Bank, 
Colonial Development Corporation has led the way 
het by borrowing $10 million to cover essential dollar needs 
wcutred by their existing projects. But the Bank’s rate of 
merest isa good deal higher than a colonial government is 
likely to-have to pay on the London money market—a factor 
whichis likely to be a formidable deterrent for some time. 
‘aa the new Anglo-American Economic Council, in 
'S ttvestigations into colonial investment, will be able to refer 
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to the list of projected colonial development projects’ which 
the British Government has recently submitted to OFEC in 
Paris. These total some £400 million, and contain a number 
of schemes earmarked as specially suitable for dollar invest- 
ment. Other information available from the colonial report 
points out that in 1948 the amount of capital investment pro- 
jected for the colonies totalled £188 million, of which about 
£122 million represented the cost of imported capital equip- 
ment, the remainder the cost of local labour and materials. 
The report also points out that about one-third of all colonial 
investment for the year was devoted to transport facilities. 
Behind this last fact may well lie the biggest obstacle to any 
immediate large flow of private dollar capital to the colonies— 
the fact that the kind of capital developments most urgently 
needed in the colonies are those on which any quick or sub- 
stantial rewards are unlikely. The most urgent need of a 
great part of the colonial empire is capital for roads, railways 
and harbours, without which other development cannot pro- 
ceed—as the Overseas Food Corporation has discovered to 
its cost. Yet this is the type of investment on which returns 
are likely to be slow and unspectacular—and indeed which is 
regarded as being primarily, if not exclusively, the province of 
colonial governments rather than of private enterprise. 


x x * 


More About Murder 


It is becoming increasingly clear that the Royal Com- 
mission on Capital Punishment is chasing a hare which was 
never really worth starting. They are prevented by their 
terms of reference from discussing the merits of abolishing 
capital punishment, and they have been left to settle only the 
comparatively minor questions of whether or not to set up 
more than one degree of murder and whether or not the 
present system of pronouncing and carrying out the sentence 
of death could be improved. All the evidence so far produced 
before them points to the fact that, with the possible exception 
of the laws and rules relating to insanity, the present practice 
of the courts coupled with the exercise of the royal prerogative 
is sufficiently flexible to ensure that justice is done and needs 
few, if any, changes. 

Indeed, as Sir Theobald Mathew, the Director of Public 
Prosecutions, said in his evidence last week, the proposai 
to set up different degrees of murder is in fact an attempt 
to make the crime fit the punishment. It would mean that 
the police in charging a man for homicide and magistrates in 
indicting him would have to consider not only whether there 
was a prima facie case against him for the killing but also 
whether the killing was of such a nature as to warrant punish- 
ment by death—which would be murder in the first degree— 
or punishment by imprisonment—which would be murder 
in a lesser degree or manslaughter. The probable punish- 
ment, not the crime, would become the deciding factor, and 
it is obviously undesirable that this should be the concern 
of the police. A way out of the difficulty would be, as 
Sir Theobald suggested, to charge a man with “unlawful 
killing” and to leave the precise charge against him until 
a later stage in the proceedings. But the legal complexities 
of such a practice seem hardly worth the small gain, if any, 
which might ensue. 


* * * 


National Assistance 


The report of the Assistance Board for 1948 reviews its 
work during the first six months of the social security scheme, 
It has two main functions, both directed towards the same pur- 
pose of preventing anyone’s income from falling below a fixed 
minimum: to supplement insurance benefits where these, 
together with a person’s other resources, are insufficient for 
his needs ; and to provide entirely for his needs, up to the 
minimum, if he has no resources and does not qualify for 
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and widow pensioners with children, the Assistance Board had 
been undertaking these functions for some years before: July $, 
1948. On that date it took over from the local authorities 
the duty of relieving all the other cases previously helped 
under the poor law—for instance, the sick, the disabled and 
the deserted—the blind, previously helped under the Blind 
Persons Acts, and the tuberculous, previously helped under 
a special wartime system of treatment allowances. 


When the transfer took place the Board was paying about 
30,000 unemployment assistance allowances and about 512,000 
supplementary pensions. The local authorities were paying 
more than 200,000 outdoor relief allowances under the poor 
law, about 40,000 allowances to the blind and nearly 20,000 
treatment allowances to the tuberculous. Thus the Board 
began its new duties with 802,000 cases on its books. By the 
end of the year they had grown to just over a million. About 
20,000 of the increase may be accounted for by assistance pay- 
ments to old people in local authorities’ homes and hostels 
who are now required, under the National Assistance Act, to 
pay a minimum charge for their accommodation. There were 
also nearly 4,000 more blind people and over 2,000 more 
tuberculous people receiving assistance from the Board than 
were receiving grants from local authorities. 


A rise in assistance payments was, in fact, expected. For 
one thing, the Board’s definition of the minimum income 
necessary to prevent want is, with a few exceptions, more 
generous than that adopted by local authorities under the 
peor law ; the extent to which it can disregard an applicant’s 
resources in determining his needs is also greater—of those in 
receipt of assistance at the end of the year, 174,260 owned 
capital, excluding owner-occupied house property, totalling 
£19,500,000, of which about half was completely disregarded 
because it was war savings and the rest only taken into account 
to a limited extent. For another thing, experience with sup- 
plementary pensions had shown that people are far more 
willing to ask for assistance from the Board than relief from 


Can Taxes be Increased? 


One of the most discreditable things done of late years, 
has been increasing the National Debt by the amount of 
£12,000,000, since 1846 [to £797,793,000] . . . for the relief 
of the Irish famine, and . . . to make good a deficien 
caused, in a great measure, by the same fact... . We wi 
not even question the policy of the expenditure in Ireland. 
Public opinion demanded it. Parliament, without any 
opposition, voted it. Had we taxed ourselves for our 
humanity no blame could have attached to our acts. But 
it was surely a discreditable act of the to hand our 
contributions down as a burden to posterity ; to increase 
the debt in times of peace. . . . 

But the excuse for thrusting these burdens on terity, 
and the excuse for not reducing the National Debt in the 
time of peace, is the same as it has ever been. “ It is with 
difficulty the current expenditure is provided for. The 
country is taxed to the utmost possible point, and no 
greater pressure of taxes could be borne.” i 
the comparative condition of the country, from the en- 
ormously increased ex i art 

pled numbers of expensive and 
quipages—from the increase of the highest order 
V in all our chief cities—from the thronged 
watering places, from the pleasure-travelling at home and 
abroad, from the enormous increase of charitable institu- 
tions and voluntary contributions for objects of every con- 
ceivable kind, and from al] that marks in such striking 
contrast the habits and expenditure 
com with past times, and in every 
‘many proof 
sO many s 
which taxation is borne, or i 
practicable to reduce the amount 
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‘Jocal authorities. Even if there is. no big increase in 


ment, therefore, a steady rise in the cost of assistance ¢, ; 
Can be 
expected. 


* * * 


A Language is Made 


The desire to abolish all traces of the old poor law has 
been carried so far that a new vocabulary has arisen 10 take 
the place of the old terms that in some cases were as Old as th 
poor law itself. Sturdy vagabonds, tramps, vagrants, casuals 
these plain, downright words have been displaced now tha, 
under the National Assistance Act, the ladies and 
concerned have been made the Assistance Board’s Tesponsi. 
bility, by the circuitous phrase “ persons without a settled 
of living.” They no longer tramp from casual ward 1 Casual 
ward but proceed from reception centre to reception centre 
Similarly, the workhouse (poorhouse in Scotland) alias the 
house, alias the union, alias, in the mealy mouthed language 
of the twentieth century, the public assistance institution, is 
acquiring yet another designation. Accommodation for th 
deserving and aged poor and shelter for the destitute now hy 
to be provided by local authorities according to the condition 
laid down in Part III of, the same Act. Therefore the wor. 
house is now known by the term “ Part III accommodation” 
—surely more dreary than the. old workhouse itself. The re. 
lieving officer has gone with the old poor law, but his functions 
in respect of lunatics at large have been transferred to a person 
called a “duly authorised officer”—there is even some wh 
about whether an Association of Duly Authorised Offices 
should be formed. The old phrase “ pauper lunatic” disap 
peared, of course, some years ago and was replaced by “tat. 
aided person of unsound mind.” In this respect, the ony 
change made by the new social service legislation was one tha 
was well in keeping with this egalitarian age—throughout th 
Lunacy Acts, the word “ rate-aided ” is now omitted, 


It is not only in the old poor law world that a new vocabulay 
is growing up. When the new social security schemecam 
into force, there was some speculation whether people receiving 
benefit would “ go on Beveridge ” as, a generation earlier, the 
had “gone on Lloyd George.” They do not. Nor do thy 
receive a sickness benefit or 1¢etirement pension. Going straight 
to the heart of the matter, they declare quite simply that they 
are “ getting their twenty-six.” 


¥ ¥ * 


A New Foreign Ministers’ Meeting? 


The deputies of the four Foreign Ministers struggled fa 
two months to produce an agreed draft treaty for Austria by 
September 1st. They discussed twenty-two articles and sewed 
thirteen of them. Nine are still outstanding, and gn om d 
them—Article 35—disagreement proved intractable enough ® 
defeat the deadline, put an end to discussion and leave i 
western deputies wondering how and when the discuss 
could be taken up again. ’ 


The offending article concerned the disposal of the Danubas 
Shipping Company, of Austrian rolling stock and of i 
country’s oil assets. Agreement could not be reached ona 
of the three, and the disagreement on oil is clearly s0% 
since the Soviet manner of handling the question suggests ba 
faith. The Foreign Ministers agreed that, although two-hist 
of the property rights in promising oil lands should be left 1 
the Russians, the Austrian share should be equitable, 7 
western Powers now feel that Russia, by its manipulation d 
the Jands in question, may be claiming two-thirds in tems 
area but practically a hundred per cent in terms ®™ 
deposits of oil. sebishet 

The talks have therefore ceased for the time being, bat 
western Powers are ready to reopen them on the 
in the United States under. the respectable shadow: 
United Nations. There is some speculation wheinert 
might not in fact be referred back to. the Foreign: Mia®™* 
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It is true that geographically they will be assembled 
ig oc near New York, but at their last meeting in Paris: they 
did not make any definite arrangement to hold an autumn 
session, They only agreed to discuss the possibility of 
aranging 2 further meeting at some future date. 

* * * 


Amber Light for Mr Clapp 

Before leaving Lausanne for the Middle East last week, 
an American member of the UN Survey Group for Arab 
Refugee Settlement, of which Mr Gordon Clapp, of the TVA, 
is president, asked : “Why must we go? I have two tons 
of documents and blue prints with me here, and could 

make my recommendations immediately in Lausanne.” 
Almost simultaneously, in Beirut, another Uno servant, Sir 
el Cilento, while acting as chairman of a United Nations 
Arab Social Welfare Assembly, was grappling with the Arab 
cy: “Why must they come?” At the closing meeting of 
that Assembly on September 3rd, Sir Raphael addressed an 
qudience consisting of all the most humanitarian and pro- 
gressive elements in the Arab states. Speaking from a purely 
social and economic angle, he said, he must assure them that 
it was now in their own interests to set politics aside and 
fo accept great power aid with refugee settlement. But he 
spoke to deaf ears. He was voted down by an audience that 
would hear of nothing but limitless return to Palestine. The 
two incidents, juxtaposed, reveal a fundamental flaw in most 
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American, and indeed United Nations, thinking about Middle 
Eastern development and welfare. This flaw is the belief that 
the money and the know-how are all that is necessary to 
produce progress. In the Arab states this is not so. 

British observers know it from experience, but are hardly in 
4 position to run down Uno’s methods on grounds of superior 
knowledge. A man who has tackled a problem, failed at it, 
ind handed it to another to solve is ill-placed for criticising 
the way that other goes about it. Yet the Clapp team, as it 
masters the political and the temperamental snags in the way 
of using its blue prints, would do well to keep consulting its 
British colleagues about their experiences. 

For these were gleaned not only from the long hard years in 
Experience of trying to settle refugee strangers 
im Arab lands was also gained during the years as mandatory in 
Ing. A Special Report to the League of Nations on the 
progress of that mandate, made just before it ended in 1932, 
tells of the difficulties they encountered in settling the Assyrian 

in northern Iraq. The story is one of refugees 
tmbittered and truculent as a result of their experiences, 
by months of assistance and therefore unfitted to 

tettle as taxpaying citizens, fastidious over sites that they 
thought less than their due, and ready to let political prejudice 
te ‘all thoughts of social security in a settled home. It 
@ nee nt Assyrian problem was exacerbated by differences 
Oo wand feligion, but it is @ fallacy to think that these do 
tise as between Palestinian and Syrian or Iraqi. One may 


be a Christian, the other'a Kurd. Moreover, even the Moslem 
inhabitants of a Mediterranean city such as Jaffa would regard 
as an alien soil and an uncongenial climate the highlands of 
north Syria ‘or the flats of Mesopotamia. Lastly, it is well to 
remember that the united forces of the western world failed to 
solve the Assyrian tragedy which ended in massacre or in flight 
and a slower death. 
* * * 

Uneasy Syria 

It is a matter for grave regret that the moment at which 
the United Nations’ Economic Survey Group for Refugee 
Settlement is landing in Beirut should be one of such uncer- 
tainty in Syria. In a country which has passively suffered two 
army coups in five months, no civilian feels stable. Therefore 
the present Syrian Government, which was carried to power on 
the epaulettes of Marshal Zaim’s executioner, Colonel Sami 
Hinnawi, is in no position to take firm decisions or to introduce 
United Nations’ schemes to a people long fed on anti-foreign 
slogans. 

It now transpires that Colonel Hinnawi, despite his initial 
pose as a simple soldier, who was interested only in ridding 
his country of a tyrant, in fact went back to barracks only—as 
it were—for a wash and a meal. He now heads a supreme war 
council which meets almost as often as does the cabinet. 
Ministers cannot well gainsay it ; it therefore severely handicaps 
a team of men of integrity and repute. Further, one or two 
of the better men who were said to have entered it—notably 
the ex-Mayor of Aleppo—have not felt Hashem Atassi’s leader- 
ship to be sufficiently stimulating or reliable to warrant leaving 
their jobs in private life. 

Meantime, Hinnawi’s conduct of army affairs suggests that 
he is less capable, even, than was Zaim of reconciling opponents 
and administering a country. Whereas Zaim, at least for some 
months, kept the army at one and at his back, it is now at sixes 
and sevens. Its officers make no secret of their quarrels and 
some have ostentatiously quitted Damascus with a group of 
supporters. These dissidents are finding plenty of support 
outside the capital because the Government—arguing that 
illiterate nomads can have nothing of value to say on national 
politics and should be content with their tribal councils—is 
proceeding with Zaims policy of disenfranchising the bedouin. 
Tribes whose members used to’have the vote were accustomed 
to vote as their sheikhs directed; naturally all sheikhs are 
incensed at the prospective loss of power to people whom they 
regard as town-bred mongrels. To alienate the bedouin is 
disastrous because they have it in their power to make or mar 
the security of cross-country travel. 

The various units of the Syrian population have therefore 
only one point in common—nationalist antipathy to the 
foreigner and to Israel. On all other points they are divided. 
Some are royalists—particularly among the tribes ; they would 
enthrone a Hashmite king tomorrow if any scion of the 
Hashmite house were popular. Other groups can think of 
nothing more constructive to propose that ousting the present 
Government ; others again find relief in reviling Egypt for 
“coming to terms with Israel.” (The Egyptians have this 
month broadmindedly accepted the presence of an Israeli repre- 
sentative at an international health conference in Alexandria.) 
Most of the criticisms advanced are alarmingly unconstructive. 
In a word, Syria presents, in microcosm, all the dissension, 
uncertainty and waste of breath upon negative criticism that 
has been the undoing of the Arab League. 


* x * 


Finnish Strikes Fade Out 


The Finnish strikes are as good as over. Their collapse 
represents the most resounding of the many defeats the 
Finnish Communists have so suffered. All that their 
aiinarties Maye achieved te ‘sn shivwe SES Or ited and 
that the Finnish people reject i eir methods 
ap fn DD Pt tes Sd Tie Be Ot 
remarkable morale of the Finns and the evident determina- 
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tion with which, unlike some other peoples to whom the doc- 
trine and practice of Communism are no less repugnant, they 
are prepared, under the able leadership of their Government, 
to stand up for their beliefs. For, if circumstantial reports 
from Sweden are true, the Communists at the beginning of 
this month were within an ace of attempting a putsch. They 
never did so because they realised that the opposition was too 
solid and too large; and their only action was to make a 
typically hypocritical complaint about the “wave of terror - 
directed against the “democratic forces” and “ provocative ” 
breaches of the Finnish Peace Treaty by the Fagerholm 
Government. 


The strike offensive failed, then, in its aim of replacing the 
Social Democrat Government by one in. which the Com- 
munists would hold office. It has, nevertheless, had a serious 
effect in both political and economic fields; and its repercus- 
sions could become graver in the next few weeks. The direct 
cost of the strikes is reckoned at at least 2,000 million Finn- 
marks—over £3.000,000. If the work lost on vital reparations 
goods—mainly ships and steel tubes—is not made good when 
the current reparation year ends, fines may be imposed to the 
total value of all the goods in the categories affected, irrespec- 
tive of the fact that the bulk of them have already been de- 
livered. Such fines would amount to more than the above 
sum. Failure to deliver reparations goods promptly could 
also lay Finland open to dangerous political pressure from 
Russia. 


In home politics, the immediate result of the strikes has been 
to split the trade union movement along the now familiar 
division of Communist and non-Communist unions, although 
the rebel unions may come to heel to avoid showing openly 
how few of their members are ready to follow their Com- 
munist executives. A probable secondary result is a vote of 
no confidence in the Social Democrats. Such a move was 
thought to be imminent when the Diet met a fortnight ago. 
That it has not been made implies that the Communists have 
been unable to find adequate support from other opposition 
parties. This would mean that the Agrarian leaders in par- 
ticular have realised that this is not an opportune time for 
pressing sectional interests. If so, many people outside Fin- 
land will applaud the decision. 


x * 


The War in Indo-China 


The discussions between Mr Bevin and Mr Acheson in 
Washington are stated to have covered particularly the current 
problems of the Far East, and among these no doubt the con- 
tinuing war in Indo-China, which involves the military poten- 
tial of France, as well as the general security of South-east Asia, 
was not overlooked. The public, not only in this country and 
America, but even in France itself, tends to forget about this 
war because of the lack of large-scale actions or dramatic events 
in its unending course, but it remains a very important fact in 
world affairs: It has never, like the Dutch “ police actions ” 
in Indonesia, been subjected to the jurisdiction of the Security 
Council, nor has there ever been any mediation by a third 
power ; but France has not so far been able to achieve any 
military result that can be described as a “ pacification” of 
the territory. Some progress has been made by the French in 
recent months in recovery of key areas from the Viet Minh 
forces and the principal towns—Hanoi, Haiphong, Hue, Saigon 
—are firmly held. But approximately half of the total area of 
Vietnam—the other two parts of Indo-China, Cambodia and 
Laos, being little disturbed—is wholly in the hands of the Viet 
Minh, and even where the French have eliminated open opposi- 
tion, guerilla raids, assassinations and acts of sabotage are of 
frequent occurrence. 


According to figures recently published by Figaro the total 
number of men under arms on the French side in Indo- 

i res Ae ae Tee ie 
Chinese... The number of French effectives is stated to have 
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been reduced to its present figure from 72,000 at ‘the-bep; 
of 1947. The direct strain on French manpower has thy, 
diminished, but the part played by the Foreign Legion in the 
Indo-China war appears to have increased, and France hay been 
charged with recruiting for this force not only nm : 
placed Poles, Jugoslavs and Hungarians, but also 
from the French Occupation Zone who go through a form of 
becoming Displaced Persons before being enlisted. The i: 
has certainly been unpopular among French conscripts, wh 
have frequently been kept in Indo-China far beyond the: 
proper terms of service, and the Communist 
against la sale guerre has made the French Government Teluc. 
tant to commit French troops to it beyond an indi 
minimum—a policy which is also in conformity with the Reeds 
of defence in Europe. . 
For the time being the forces engaged under French com. 
mand seem to be sufficient to hold their own and make 
local advances. But no end of the war is in sight, and the situ. 
tion might become critical for the French if the Chinese Com. 
munists were to complete the conquest of southern China, 
including the provinces of Kwangsi and Yunnan, and give 
large-scale aid to the Viet Minh, who have their main strong. 
hold in the mountains just south of the frontier. 


* * x 


Truth and Professor Bernal 


One does not seek figs from thistles, nor a concern wih 
objective truth from Communists. “ Right,” said Hitler’s tam 
jurists, “is what is useful to the race,” and the maxim is 
equally congenial to all adherents of totalitarianism. It is not 
therefore really surprising that Professor Bernal should, x 
the Moscow Conference for Peace, have told the countrymen 
of Lysenko and Vavilof (not to mention Kapitza) that in th 
west “the scientist has no freedom” and that “the direction 
of science is in the hands of those whose only aim is to destroy 
and torture people so that their own profits may be secured 
for some years longer.” 

What is a little surprising is that he should have expected 
these propositions to command assent, even the assent of 
silence, from his fellow scientists in the British Association. 
They, after all, know what freedom they possess or lak 
They know that they will not disappear from the ken d 
their fellows should their researches lead them to some 
conclusion unwelcome to the academic or official powers. 
They know that they are not forbidden to leave the county 
or to correspond with their foreign opposite numbers. If they 
are not allowed to impart information about armaments © 
aliens, particularly to aliens holding that war between ther 
respective regimes is inevitable, the last persons to complain 
should be the Russians, who punish with anything up to the 
death penalty the disclosure of economic data which te 
secretive and tyrannous capitalist governments blazon in thet 
Official statistics. Not only do British scientists know thes 
things, but they know, and everyone else knows, that Professor 
Bernal knows them too. He cannot plead ignorance, as might 
his fellow speaker Wanda Wasilevska, who told her hearts 
among other things, that in America the publication of books 
about the war is prohibited lest the horror of revived memory 
hamper the warmongers’ propaganda. ee 

He knows, too, and they know, how well-founded is bs 
assertion that under capitalism “ science can never be emipsy 
usefully.” He cannot believe, whatever may be the Russ 
orthodoxy, that the discovery and production of  penicila 
or antrycide are merely steps in biological warfare, that the 
sole use of radar or the gas turbine is better bombers, of, i 
that matter, that the whole cumulative ay of = 
improvement in industry has come to a halt or 84 
merely in unemployment or lower wages. “Freedom,” ## 
the unhappy hero of Mr George Orwell’s “ Ninetee at 
Four,” “is the right to say that two and two make//out 
the rest follows.” It is an abomination that anyone shou! 
be deprived of that right. That a scientist should of be 
free will abjure it is nauseating self-degradation, «7 
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Aumat makes his living from a few acres of | 
tubber plantation in Kelantan. He is a valuable 
‘dollar earner’. But his rubber would be of 
little use to the world if it could not be cured, 
and so turned into tyres, cushioning, and a 
hundred and one other products of daily use. 
Monsanto provides chemicals used in curing 
tubber. These help Ahmat to make a living 4 
-»+ help Britain’s export drive with n\ het N 
manufactured products... . help to provide you with goods oe 
youwant. Just one of the many ways in which Monsanto 





is serving industry, which serves mankind’ 
Monsanto makes nearly two hundred chemicals of vital importance 
Pa to British Industry. If you have a chemical problem it is highly 
probable that Monsanto will be able to assist you 
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Letters to 


Currency Unions 


S1r,—May I suggest that in some respects the analysis made 
in your well-timed leader on currency unions is misleading ? 
In practice there might be very little difference between 
the economic effects of an Anglo-American currency union 
on the lines sketched in your article, and a return by this 
country to a conventional gold standard. In either case, the 
problem involved would be that of protecting the country’s 
ultimate monetary reserves, whether of gold or of US dollars. 
In other words, we should be thrown back on the well-known 
disciplines of the gold standard. 

In your view, the immediate effect of a currency union with 
the United States would be a violent internal deflation. This 
thesis appears tenable only on the assumption that the basis 
of the new union would be the present sterling/dollar 
exchange rate. If, however, the union were carried out at 
some such rate as $2.75 to the £ sterling, and if similarly 
realistic rates were applied to the other sterling area countries, 
the deflation would in effect be over and done with before the 
union was many hours old. It would be painful only in so 
far as it entailed cuts in the standard of living nct already 
enforced by circumstances preceding the union, In this respect 
the immediate effects would be no different from those which 
would be experienced if the currency of this country and the 
sterling area were devalued. 


As your article indeed points out in another connection, 
governments cannot create gold and silver out of thin air. 
On a gold standard, however, they are equally prohibited from 
creating either currency notes or bank deposits at their own 
sweet will for they are obliged to protect their central reserves. 
This, however, in no way reacts unfavourably on the govern- 
ment securities of the country concerned, for redemption is 
in no important sense ultimately guaranteed by the power to 
print paper notes or expand credit. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the disciplines which a currency union with the 
United States would impose on this country, far from threaten- 
ing the status of British Government securities, as you suggest, 
would in fact enhance that status materially both at home and 
abroad. 


Amongst the obstacles to a currency union you rightly stress 
the difficulty of achieving full employment at a time when 
some other part of such a union (and particularly so important 
an area as America) is on a deflationary tack. This is the 
old gold standard discipline again, a discipline which it is now 
fashionable to side-step by successive devaluations. In the 
case of ourselves and the United States, there might be a 
further and immediate threat to full employment from the 
fact that British wages would then be expressed in dollars and 
thus be easily comparable with wages in America. The dis- 
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the Editor 


crepancy would be startling, and might well give rise to such 
violent and prolonged industrial unrest in this country 
would go far towards wrecking the union. . 


Finally, one must agree with your thesis that under 
currency union there would be painful results if long-ure 
equilibrium were not achieved in the balance of Payments 
between the former sterling and dollar areas. But would the 
results of permanent disequilibrium be so much less Painful 
under any other conditions ? And would not the union itself 
make a substantial contribution towards equilibrium, Not only 
by reintroducing the money techniques designed to make 
nations cut their coats automatically according to their 
but also by throwing the British Commonwealth open to 
United States investment and American tourists in a Way 
which could not be achieved by a return to even the prewa 
gold standard ?—Yours faithfully, 

J. RUSHBROOKE CUTHBERTSON 


11 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 


Sir,—The article on “Currency Unions” in your issu 
of August 2oth goes to the point. Currency union 
between two countries involves complete economic uni 
which certainly is impossible without complete political union 
—as long as we are talking of currencies which can be in- 
creased in volume at the will of governments. 


What puzzles me is why you do not mention that there is 
a method of establishing currency union without this sacrifice 
of the liberty of sovereign nations. Few people seem to r- 
member the condition, but, prior to 1914, Britain, the United 
States and most other countries did use a common currency. 
It was a metal known as gold. Since the supply of this meta 
was limited, and could not be increased by the will of politi- 
cians, Or in accordance with the theories of economists, the 
acceptance of gold as a common currency applied adequate 
discipline to various countries, in connection with their interna 
budgets. 


In attempts to escape from this discipline, the world 
abandoned the use of gold as a common currency. It might 
be well worth considering the re-establishment of the gold 
standard, or the adoption of some similar supernationl 
discipline, as the obvious solution of present difficulties— 
Yours faithfully, P. C. ARMSTRONG 

Montreal 


Sir,—In your article on “Currency Unions,” published in 
The Economist of August 20th, you examined the question 
a British-American currency union, but without considering 
the simultaneous establishment of a customs union between 
these countries. You did not contemplate the creation of a 
entirely new currency replacing both the pound and tt 
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dollar. Nor did you suggest that the internal and external 
public debts of these countries should be merged, and that 
a large degree of uniformity should be brought about between 
their systems of taxation and between their customs towards 
the rest of the world. 


You were apprehensive lest Great Britain might become, 
within this large union, a sort of depressed area, and asserted 
that “the southern states of the American Union receive large 
hidden subventions through the ordinary means of paying 
less taxes and receiving more benefits of one kind or another.” 
It would be interesting to have fuller details about these sub- 
ventions, of which nobody seems to have heard, I myself 
was stationed in Washington as a diplomat, but was never 
aware of their existence. In any case, federal taxation is 
uniform throughout the United States. In the American 
Union the standard of living of any citizen entirely depends 
on merit and exertion. This would and should equally apply 
to every British citizen within the British-American union. 

The creation of a British-American customs and monetary 
union might become the precursor of a universal customs union 
and of a single world currency. Whereas to turn the entire 
world into one trade and currency area is at this stage no 
more than a pious hope, the British-American free trade 
union is a practical possibility. Its impact, both upon the 
countries comprising it and upon international trade between 
all countries, would be of inestimable benefit—vYours faith- 
fully, PAUL DE HEVESy 


[Average per capita income in the South is substantially lower 
than elsewhere in the United States ; therefore, under a uniform 
federal income tax, less is collected from the South than from the 
non-South. Yet, since agriculture is responsible for a far higher 
proportion of total income payments in the South than in the 
non-South, the South obtains more benefits than the rest of the 
country under the Federal Government’s farm price support pro- 
gamme. The same is true, to a smaller degree, of other types 
of federal assistance to the states—Eprror.] 
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Problems in Rubber 


Sir,—It would be interesting to know the arguments on 
which you base the statement in your issue of August 13th 
that “ Under present conditions a shilling a pound for rubber 
could only be maintained artificially, and certainly not for 
any length of time.” From the general tenor of your article 
it might be thought that the consternation of producers at the 
present price was unfounded and that their desire to see free 
competition for natural rubber in the United States would 
lead to a still lower price. 


A shilling a pound for natural rubber would not satisfy some 
producers but it would enable the efficient ones in Malaya to 
make ends meet and would, I submit, result if the following 
principal factors making up “ present conditions ” were brought 
to an end. 


1. American policy requires the use of a prescribed proportion 
of subsidised synthetic in the fabrication of small passenger tyres 
and prohibits the import into America of tyres made to any other 
specification. It does not prohibit the export of such tyres made 
from natural rubber only. Can it be that, despite the confident 
assertions of the Americans that their synthetic product is com- 
petitive with natural, they are aware that consumers in countries 
where a free choice obtains prefer tyres made wholly of natural 
because they are better tyres ? Substance is given to this sugges- 
tion by the recognition even in America that synthetic is not 
suitable for the manufacture of heavy-duty tyres. 


I should certainly not deny that for certain purposes synthetic 
rubber is superior to natural, but the consequences which flow 
from the refusal of the Americans to permit free competition 
between the two in the large field of small passenger tyres is the 
biggest factor in keeping down the consumption and, therefore, 
the price of natural rubber. 


2. The insistence of the Indonesian authorities that half the 
rubber produced on estates and a large part of the smallholders’ 
production must be sold to America, Canada or Japan for 
dollars, whatever the price, means that the American manufacturer 
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is assured of a substantial supply at almost any price he cares to 
offer 
3. The premmm over the fixed raie of exchange which the 
dollar commands on the free market in many countries leads to a 
seepage of rubber through traders in countries such as Siam 
where exporters are permitted to retain 80 per cent of the dollar 
proceeds of their sales. This enables them to buy rubber at one 
price, sell it somewhat cheaper to America and stil] make a profit. 
If, as the producer maintains and as the Americans appar- 
ently realise, natural rubber is a superior product from which 
to make tyres, it might be expected that natural should com- 
mand some smal] premium over synthetic. The RFC’s recently 
published operating statement gives the estimated cost of 
synthetic, based on a production of 458,0co tons for the year 
to June 30th last, as 19.2 cents, or 11.43 pence per ]b., allowing 
a “ profit” on the funds invested in the active plants of 1} per 
cent or no profit if the stand-by costs of the inactive plants 
are taken into account. If, therefore, synthetic were sold at its 
true cost of production and if free competition were permitted 
it does not seem unrealistic to suggest that the proper price for 
natural rubber in America is a shilling a pound. 


You rightly stress the importance of stockpile purchases on 
the statistical position and on the rubber market, but it should 
not be forgotten that, without stockpile purchasing, manu- 
facturers in America would prudently have to carry larger 
stocks than they do at present when the policy of the US 
Government is to turn over the stockpile by selling “spot” 
and buying “ forward.”—Yours faithfully, 


K. M. G. ANDERSON 
52-54, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 


{If, as the letter suggests in point (2), an American manufacturer 
can buy natural rubber at any price “he cares to offer” and if 
according to point (1) he knows that people would prefer tyres made 
wholly from natural rubber, why then is the consumption of syn- 
thetic. rubber in the United States still well above the minimum 
quantity enforced by law? Secondly, the average cost of pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber given as 19.2 cents a Jb includes the 
cost of buty] (special purpese) which is nearer 30 cents a lb. General 
purpose synthetic costs 18.1 cents a Ib to produce, i.e., 10jd. a Ib, 
and this will tend to set the upper limit to price of natural rubber 
even in a free market,—EpbiTor.] 


Ethiopia and Eritrea 


Sir,—In an article on Ethiopia, published in your issue of 
August 20th, your correspondent begins by stating that the 
Assembly of the United Nations awarded the whole of Eritrea 
to Ethiopia. In fact, however, the resolution begins as 
follows :— 

“ That Eritrea, except for the western province, be incorporated 
into Ethiopia. . . .” 

This is a fundamental difference ; for it is the western part 
of Eritrea in which the majority of the Mahommedan popu- 
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lation lives, and the part awarded to Ethiopia would contain 

least two-thirds majority in favour of union with Ethi am 
The vote on this resolution was not thirty-seven for eleven 
against, with two abstentions, as your correspondent . 
there were ten abstentions (vide the official verbatim report), 


Your correspondent greatly exaggerates the financial diff. 
culties of the Ethiopian Government, which are due to the 
growth of revenue not keeping pace with a growing expendi. 
ture, especially on education, whilst earnings of the state 
mines have fallen off, partly on account of a regulation by 
the International Monetary Fund. He rightly says thy 
Eritrea is a financial liability 10 any owner ; but on his own 
showing the charge on the British taxpayer has only averaged 
about £84,000 a year. He does not mention that Ethiopia js 
due to receive £6,250,000 as reparations from Italy over the 
next five years. This would help to cover the loss in Eritrea 
during the period that salaries of foreign advisers and 
administrators have still to be paid. After five years the 
country will be governed by Eritreans, with perhaps a few 
Ethiopians, and revenues will be developed by economic unity 
with Ethiopia, so that the new territory should cease to be a 
financial liability —Yours faithfully, H. STANLEY JEvons 


Abyssinia (Ethiopia) Association, 


Industrial Sickness 


Sir,—Your comment in your article “The Nation’s Il- 
Health” that morale is the determining factor in sickness 
absenteeism is, I know, fully confirmed by the experience of 
many good firms which have sick pay schemes for their workers 
similar, and often more generous, than that of the Roya 
Ordnance Factories. But your article fails to draw attention 
to the fact that a good sick pay scheme is an integral part 
of that morale and not just a rather tiresome adjunct of the 
Welfare State, which scrimshankers will abuse. 


A sick pay scheme which guarantees to al] employees if they 
fall sick the difference between their national insurance and 
their basic wages for a period of several weeks or months has 
the following advantages: 


1. Employees are enabled to: 
(a) do their work whole-heartedly without having 1 
worry about what will happen to them if they fall ill; 
(b) afford, when ill, the necessary medicines and comforts 
which will help them to get well quickly ; 
(c) stay away from work till fully fit. 
The equal treatment of all employees, staff, office and works, 
helps to create a good team spirit.—Yours faithfully, 
R. A. C. RADcLiFFE 


Management Research Groups, 376 Strand, W.C2 
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Books and Publications 


A Doubtful Prognosis 


“Can Parliament Survive ?”? By Christopher Hollis, M.P. Hollis 
and Carter. 148 pages. 9s. 


Mr CuristoPHER HOL tts is a civilised man with a strong sense 
of history, an ingrained dislike of cant, a courageous imagina- 
tion, a command of sinewy and pungent prose style, and a few 
bees in his bonnet. He views with the deepest pessimism the 
prospects of survival of Parliament as at present constituted— 
jn his opinion an inexpert, rigidly regimented, desperately over- 
worked, and intellectually exhausted agglomeration of lobby- 
fodder, going through the motions of lawmaking under the 
scornful gaze of a public well aware that power now resides 
outside the parliamentary system. He takes an equally poor 
view of the Cabinet system, which, unless dominated by a 
single strong character, becomes merely a forum of depart- 
mental rivalries ; and he attributes the plight of both in part 
to the tightening, over the last sixty years, of the machinery 
and discipline of party organisation, in part to the spread 
(inevitable as he sees it) of legislative control over virtually the 
whole of the economic field, in part to the ensuing ossification 
of Parliamentary procedure itself. Much of his book is 
accordingly concerned with tracing the evolution of the party 
system and the transition from the comparatively self-regulat- 
ing, truly competitive economy, to the economy of the large, 
and of necessity imperfectly competitive, productive unit, 
requiring public control in one form or another. This latter 
process is irreversible, and poses two major problems; one 
technical and economic—how harmonise the claims and needs 
of the economic Leviathans of today ? ; one psychological and 
moral—how provide, in a system of enormous impersonal 
organisations, for that sense of solidarity, personal responsibility 
and pride of function which comes naturally to the normal 
member of a small working team ? Socialism and its panacea, 
nationalisation, provide no solution at all; they merely give 
new names to the factors of the problems and leave the 
problems themselves in a mess rather worse than before ; and 
there is no way back to a competitive era now seen to be 
essentially transitional. 


Mr Hollis’s solution for the whole complex of dilemmas— 
the sickness of Parliament, the disharmony of A conard 
the sense of frustration of the workers—is, in a , corpora- 


tim. He would hive off the functions of economic control | 


from those of government in general’ and vest them in a 
“House of Industry” whose relations with Parliament would 
be analogous to those of the Church Assembly. This House, 
with a membership elected on an occupational basis (directly, 


not by Trade Unions and employers’ associations) would; : 


constitute the uppermost level of a whole system of industrial 
self-government, with smaller organisations from Works 
Councils upwards filling a role corresponding to that of the 
local authorities in the political system. Debating matters in 


which its membership was expert, dividing on lines of genuine . 


~ 


opinion rather than irrelevant party or class affiliation, the 
House of Industry could effectively handle such major ques- 
tions as relative wage levels in sheltered and unsheltered, or 
over- and under-manned, industries, or the allocation of capftal 
and of raw materials and such minog-problems. as the day-to- 
day Shortcomings of nationalised or other utilities ; while 
liament itself, relieved of a:burden which it is not fitted to 
‘arty, could get on with its proper job‘and regain the dignity 
and power which it has lost. 
_ The idea is, of course, an attractive one. Quite apart from 
ts appeal to Fascists, Nazis and Communists, it has been in 
one form or another supported by the Webbs, and Mr Winston 
Aurchill, by Mr Amery and Mr Harold MacMillar—a suffi- 
Gently wide scatter of political opinion. But the case against 
it 18 formidable. "To remove from the competence of the 
House of Commons—except for a right of veto which, if 


S 


exercised, would make for a frightful intestinal discord in the 
body of government—matters which most vitally affect 
economic life, is to make nonsense of parliamentary 
democracy. To elevate the present divisions between the 
sectors of industry to the dignity of constituency frontiers is 
to open up a truly disturbing prospect of politico-economic 
gerrymandering for the future. To encourage still further the 
producer, as against the consumer, interest is to sanctify 
sectionalign. The case against corporatism does not rest on 
its historical association with ethically detestable regimes, but 
on its own inherent weakness. 


None the less, the present plight of Parliament is no subject 


for complacency. Ke»nes paid tribute in his General Theory 
to “the noble army of economic heretics” who insisted, against 
all the certainties of the orthodox, on the essential instability 
of the economic system. At the lowest reckoning, Mr Hollis’s 
exposure of the sickness of Parliamentary democracy in its 
present form has earned a similar tribute from the future 
architect—if any—of its rehabilitation. 


Art or Science ? 


“ Public Opinion and Propaganda.” By Leonard W. Doob. Cresse} 


Press. 600 pages. 25s. 


IF the lip-service paid to the importance of public opinion 
and propaganda is considered, it is astonishing how little 
academic attention these subjects have attracted. The gather- 
ing of data about them has been slow and the techniques of 
measurement and analysis have been surprisingly neglected— 
especially in thjs country. Little attempt has been made to 
formulate any general principles about the determination of 
public opinion or the efficacy of propaganda. For this the 
basic dilemma of social science is responsible. If social science 
is to confine itself to the discovery of verifiable and universal 
principles—like the physical sciences—it must, because of the 
diversity of humanity and the impossibility of rigidly con- 
trolled and repeatable experiments, limit itsscope to an absurd 
degree. If it is to shed any extensive ligat on a vast and 
important area of human ignorance it must abandon the 
pretence of being scjentific. The shadow of this dilemma lies 
heavily across Professor Doob’s book. 


Professor Doob -systematically/ ‘discusses the formation of 


public opinion, its measurement and its social impSrtance and, 

_ then turns to the nature of~propaganda, its processes and phe 
media through which it is disseminated. On the factual side 
he is at-his best. He describes the techniques and examines 
theivalidity of public opinion polling with an objectivity which, 
on that subject, is afl too rave. He explains clearly the prob- 
‘Jems of newspaper content-analysis. He has much that is of 
interest ‘to ‘say 
But, when he turns away from the practical side and from 


t the American press, radio and cinema. 


os 


allysion§ to his own experience as a propagandist in the US 
Office of War Information, he becomes less convincing, He 
very fairly and modestly points out-how tentative any general 
conclusions must be when drawn from data so dependent 
on the human element; indeed, when the ader has 
unravelled the exasperating jargon of the social psychologist, 
he will find all too often that the theories which Professor Doob 
offers reveal only “a blinding glimpse: of the obvious.” Few 
will set down this book with any greatly increased understand- 
ing of the general principles of propaganda or public opinion. 
Most of what Professor Doob writes is unobjectionable—and 
unenlightening. 


This is the first comprehensive text-book on pubie.opinion 


that has been published for ten years and as such it must be 
welcomed, especially for the bibliography and for those parts 
devoted to the actual techniques of measurement and analysis. 
But he 557 pages of text—-which show ¢learly the impress of 
the Amefican lecture-room, the padding and the weary campus 
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jokes—are, for the most part, prolix, innocuous and uninspiring. 
Professor Doob vigorously justifies the-attempt to analyse public 
opinion and propaganda and he is certainly right in saying that 
it is a legitimate field for academic inquiry. But his endeavours 
show how difficult it is to arrive at general principles about so 
vast and diverse a subject ; he displays a science as yet lacking 
any substantial structure of accepted theory, a science devoid of 
adequate systems of measurement or even an agreed termin- 
ology, a science attempting to cope with the infinite number 
of variables presented by human behaviour. Professor Doob 
has demonstrated the present limitations of his branch of social 
science more clearly perhaps than he intended. 


The Secrets of Advertising 
“ Advertising Explained.”” By Dennis Caton. George Allen and 
Unwin, Limited. 112 pages. 7s. 6d. 
Ir has been said that everybody knows how to do two jobs: 
his own and advertising. Mr Caton’s little book attempts to 
explain to the beginner the elements of advertising practice, 
and is not concerned with propounding new theories of adver- 
tising or demolishing old ones. The section on the various 
advertising media—the press, posters, films, wireless, etc.— 
explains the advantages and disadvantages of each in such 
tactful terms that few will disagree with the descriptions. The 
technique of buying space in the press is dealt with in some 
detail] and such curious terms as “a half double,” “a semi- 
solus” and “ear spaces” should no longer perplex the 
beginner. The chapter on how a modern advertising agency 
operates should dispel many misconceptions that stil] linger 
in the minds not only of the public but also even of advertisers. 
The functions of an advertising agency have been growing for 
many years: the old-fashioned agency was little more than a 
space-buying office, whereas the elaborate modern agency 
provides so many services that it has become a closely 
integrated and irreplaceable part of its client’s sales organisa- 
tion. No part of its client’s relations with the public falls 
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outside the agency’s function ; it will design his 

arrange his displays at exhibitions, or introduce his produc, 
into a pantomime scene; and the so-called public relations 
department will provide the press with “ news stories ” about 
the client and his product in the hope that those stories 
appear in the editorial columns of the paper. Mr Caton 
chapter on “The Mechanics of Advertising” is an ingenioys 
essay in compression of information. Within the Compass of 
some thirty pages he manages to inform the beginner about the 
various printing processes used in modern advertising Accom. 
panying his descriptions are a number of useful diagrams 
and charts. 


In some parts of the book, however, Mr Caton does Dot 
observe the golden rule when writing for beginners: always 
explain a technical term or piece of professional jargon on the 
first occasion that you use it. He is also guilty of rather loog 
use of words in a book where precision is essential, If these 
imperfections were eradicated the book could become ap 
introduction to advertising that should be read both by 
advertisers and by those intending to enter the profession, 


Shorter Notice 


“Some Problems of Anthropological Research in Kenya Coleay,” 
By I. Schapera. International African Institute, Memorandum 
XXII. Oxford University Press. 43 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 

Tus is a report submitted to the Colonial Office Research Depan- 
ment by Professor Schapera after a visit to Kenya. The reviewer 
would have wished to know what it has cost ; for reading it imme- 
diately suggests the questions: Was it really necessary ? And what 
is the point of it? Over a third (17 pages) consists of a compre 
hensive, but indiscriminate bibliography on “ first-hand sources of 
information on the ethnography of Kenya.” The bulk of the 30 
odd references are to publications which a good research assistant 
could have tracked down in the libraries of London. The fifty 
odd references to unpublished memoranda in Kenya government 
files must surely be a sop to the local administration. Nothing is 
said of their value, but many of them are obviously valueless, 
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Pattern in Steel 


(From Our American Staff) 


FTER 17 days of listening to 750,000 words of testi- 
A mony, the fact-finding commission appointed by the 
President has made public its recommendations for a settle- 
ment of labour’s claims against the steel industry. It is a 
triumph for the board that they are only mildly disagreeable 
to both sides, though the initial enthusiasm of the companies 
has been somewhat tempered by second thoughts on the 
inflexible long-term costs involved in setting up pension and 
insurance schemes. The employers are relieved, however, 
that the board, which they at first suspected to be merely 
a device to force them to accept the union’s wage claims, 
recommends no increase in wages. 


The union, on the other hand, which has already 
announced that it accepts the board’s findings as a basis for 
negotiation, is gratified by the recommendation that a social 
insurance programme should be put into effect immediately, 
and that by March, 1950, a plan of company-financed 
pensions should be drawn up for inclusion in the next con- 
tract. These two proposals would give the union, in the 
end, only about 10 cents of its 30 cents an hour demand, 
but they would open the social security door at which the 
unions have been hammering with growing determination. 


Mr Murray, for the steel workers, has agreed to an 11-day 
extension of the strike truce. The negotiations may be 
stormy and the US Steel Corporation, objecting to bearing 
the whole cost of pension and insurance programmes, has 
refused to be bound by the report when the discussions are 
resumed. However, the industry as a whole is aware that 
any prolonged stoppage might put a painful crimp in the 
curve of economic recovery which has gladdened business- 
men’s hearts in the last six weeks. 


The fact-finding board recommended insurance schemes 
costing (including any present outlays) about $80 a year 
for each worker, and calculated that the recommended pen- 
sion at the age of 65, which would provide each worker 
with $100 a month when added to the Government pension, 
would cost the companies about $120 a year. The first 
works out at 4 cents, the latter at 6 cents, an hour for each 
employee when the mills work full time. 

The recommendations, and Mr Murray’s willingness to 
forgo an immediate wage increase, are already having their 
effect outside the steel industry, and on the queue’of unions 
which have been waiting to follow the leader. The Ford 

ompany proposes to use the report as a basis for negotiation 
with the automobile workers, though Mr Reuther, whose 
control of his union is less complete than that of Mr 

> may have more difficulty in persuading it to give 
up hopes of an immediate increase in-wages. The rubber 
now on strike are expected to follow: the steel 
Pattern. The diversion of union energies from increasing 
the weekly pay-packet to an expansion of social security 
Taises.a number of difficult questions, such as the extent of 
union participation in control of the schemes, which will 
have to be threshed out in the months ahead. 
Even more important, in the long run, are the assumptions 


on which the new agreements will be based. Lacking the 
insatiable consumer demand which in recent years has posi- 
tively invited collusion between employers and workers, 
both parties arguing their case before the board appealed for 
justification to economic theory. There is no question that 
recent steel operations have been profitable, though the 
companies, emphasising the “prince or pauper” record of 
their industry, were reluctant to assume a continuing high 
level of operations. 


The controversy is over the division of the profits. The 
union, emphasising the theory of under-consumption de- 
veloped during the lean nineteen-thirties, argued that only 
high wages, coupled with adequate pensions and benefits 
for those unemployed, disabled, or retired, could assure a 
demand high enough to sustain full production. Therefore, 
it insisted, it would be to the employer’s interest to use the 
lion’s share of profits to increase wages, pensions, and insur- 
ance schemes. 


The companies, on the other hand, urged that both the 
stockholder and the whole economy will suffer if the wage 
and security bill rises too far. When wages are fixed in 
long-term contracts, the larger they bulk in total costs the 
greater is the possibility that a decline in the volume of 
business may wipe out all profits. And it is to their own 
profits that the major companies have become accustomed 
to turn for the funds to replace and expand existing facili- 
ties, and to take advantage of the new techniques and equip- 
ment developed by research, 


* 


The board, in urging the union to withdraw its wage 
claim, pointed to the recent decline in the cost of living, and 
underlined the need, at the present time, for stabilising wages 
and prices. It thus rejected the union theory, characterised 
by one member as “ an unorthodox version of Keynesian 
economics,” that a wage increase would avert, or reverse, a 
recession. It also pointed out that present profits, while 
substantial when compared with those in 1939, must be 
deflated for the lower value of money, and noted that a large 
proportion of the industry’s recent profits had been devoted 
to the modernisation and expansion programme which labour 
considers so urgent. The board concluded, however, that 
this very modernisation, given no drastic decline in demand, 
should both allow for lower prices for steel, and help to 
finance the insurance and pension schemes which it believes 
should be considered a part of normal business costs, similar 
to depreciation and insurance charges for machinery. 


But if there is still some room to increase the worker’s 
share in profits, many Americans, looking at Britain, feel 
there is a point beyond which such an increase is dangerous. 
It may revive the demand for protection against the competi- 
tion of cheap foreign labour. Yt may impoverish the profes- 
sional classes and those living on fixed incomes. A third 
consequence may be a long and persistent decline in the 
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value placed upon business enterprise when compared with 
reproduction or book value. 


But profits, as a business incentive, are subject to a curious. 
kind of moral discount even in the United States. Labour 
is as opposed as capital to government operation of the 
economy ; yet the conviction that profits are the wages of 
sin is general and persistent. The industrialist, with one eye 
on the tax collector and the other on the union president, 
admits his profits somewhat shamefacedly when caught with 
the goods, but enters a prompt disclaimer to the effect that 
they will not occur again. 


AMERICAN TRADE UNION 
MEMBERSHIP 


The trade unionists are not the only Americans who, want- 
ing only security untroubled by risk for themselves, never- 
theless demand periodically an increased share of the yields 
of the risk-takers. But today the labour unions have over 
1§ million organised members, compared with less than five 
when the steel workers, at the end of the first German war, 
struck unsuccessfully for the right to organise. Some 69 per 
cent of the wage earners in manufacturing work today under 
union agreements. The labour vote has been a major factor 
in keeping the Democrats in power for 20 years. Moreover, 
this support, given, or withheld, in the past, union by union, 
is becoming, and will become, even more effective and 
united if the Congress of Industrial Organisations succeeds in 
expelling its already lagging fellow-travellers this autumn. 

This political climate, while unfriendly to government 
operation of the economy, is by no means hostile to govern- 
ment fact-finding boards or government intervention in the 
dispute over the division of profits and the proper ‘basis of 
capital formation. It will not be surprising if Mr Truman, 
having found his way round the Taft-Hartley Act in steel, 
has recourse to the same device in other controversies, such 
as that in the automobile industry. 


California’s Century 


HisTory, as lavish as nature in the Golden West, has given 
California three centennials to celebrate in three successive 
years; an opportunity for prodigality which the State is now 
taking with its usual zest. In 1848, Mexico ceded California 
to the United States ; in 1850 it was admitted to the Union 
as a full-blown State ; during the year between, the Gold 
Rush, begun in 1848, became a stampede. This was the 
first and most romantic of the migrations which during the 
century have increased California’s white population from 
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7,000 to nearly 11 million, so that now it js vying with 
Pennsylvania for the position of the second most Populons 
State in the country, Nearly half of that 11 million cam 
in the last migration of the century, the flood of job-hunter 
which began with the growth of war industry in 1949 and 
has been augmented since 1945 by the veterans who saw 
and were conquered by, California on their way to thy 
Pacific fronts. . 


After the covered wagons, the railroads brought the immj. 
grants to the northern half of the State, where the gold had 
been found and where the abundant crops, grown in th 
fertile Central Valley, could be distributed to the. world 
through the great natural harbour of San Francisco, which 
soon became also the centre of much of the nation’s Fy 
Eastern trade. But after the yellow gold came the blak 
gold, the oil that was found at Bakersfield and Long Beach 
and at many other places, nearly all in the southern half of 
the State. And after the railroads came the automobiles and 
in them the tourists, to enjoy the fantastic beauties of a State 
bounded by half the Pacific coastline of the United States, 
from which it is so cut off by the mountains and desn 
that it seems almost like another country—a State which, 
European terms, stretches from the North Sea to the t 
ranean, with all, and more, of the diversity of cli 
scenery which this involves. To the young this 
ground of athletes offered unsurpassed oppo y 
sport, while their grandparents could sit in the sun al@ 
year round, with the certainty of a cool breeze at” nigit 


* 


Until the second world war, California’s far from Tiel 
gible industry was almost entirely concerned with Oro 
ing the State’s mineral and agricultural products, apatt 
the films and the aircraft which the sun had brought 1; 


Angeles. The State has specialised in the growing of kiimy 


crops for the whole country and in this the afid’si 
thanks to the irrigation which is so much more easily’ 
trolled than rain, has rivalled the north. More’ thi 


of the 26 richest agricultural counties in the Unite Sie 


are in California and Los Angeles county, nearly as 


the whole state of Connecticut, is the richest of all) BR 


today it. is also the fifth most important manuf | 
in the United States—San Francisco is the _ 
accounts for more than half the industrial p jon in 
California. During the war the city was industrialised almost 
overnight. It was not a question of converting existing facil 
ties to war production, but of constructing new ones, Th 
same was true of the State as a whole ; it obtained over 1,00 
new plants under government contracts during the wat 
Much of this expansion was in shipbuilding and airenlt 
manufacture, which had little importance once the wat Ws 
over. But California also gained chemical and light, metl 
facilities, nowadays almost as good a foundation for an indus 
trial system as the coal and iron which the State lacks. . Bex 
of all, the war brought the steel industry which Califoms 
had long desired and, last but far from least, a highly-skiled 
labour force. 5 
Since the war, secondary industries, such as steel fabric 
ing plants and plastic factories, have grown up round thet 


correspondents, resident in the United States. 4! 5 
with some such a as “From an Industrial 
Correspondent” or ‘‘From a Correspondent in Ohio” 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed ri 
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new basic industries. This explains at least in part why 
and even accelerated industrial expansion has con- 
founded those who prophesied catastrophe once peace was 
restored. More important, during the war California’s eco- 
nomy grew to a size and diversity which creates its own 
needs and generates its own industrial expansion. The State 
is now a self-supporting unit, an adequate local market for 
large-scale production. It now, for example, makes its own 
factory equipment instead of importing it from across the 
Rocky Mountains, and national corporations have found it 
worth while to open branch factories in California ; Chevro- 
fet is only one of the companies which now assembles its cars 
in Los Angeles as well as in Detroit. Some foot-loose cor- 
ions, Carnation Milk for one, have moved their national 
headquarters to Los Angeles, attracted amongst other things 
by the low heating costs and the outdoor storage which the 
Southern Californian climate makes possible. 


Industrial expansion has spoiled the holiday-makers’ para- 
dise ; the oceans are polluted, the whole coastline from Santa 
Barbara to San Diego is one long ribbon of development, the 





los Angeles sun is almost permanently obscured by a 
uauscous “smog,” far more unpleasant than San Francisco’s 
recurrent fogs ; luckily the talkies drove the films indoors 
ago. Natural gas is already being imported from Texas, 
Dut, $0 far, sufficient electric power has been available, except 
M time of drought. This lack of water, already becoming a 
‘tious problem, seems the only long-term check on continued 
expansion and here attention is turning to what 
‘ems a typically Californian fantasy, the use of atomic heat 
to distil sea-water. But where the atom is concerned, fantasy 
tas a habit of becoming fact. 


f This year’s recession followed last winter’s disastrous 
‘sts and a localised depression in the film industry ; for 
Ps and other reasons, it hit California harder than it hit 

States. In the spring the percentage of unemployed 
hi twice the national average ; the seasonal demand for 
Sticultural labour has reversed this trend, but not neces- 





od 
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sarily permanently. Wartime dreams of postwar prosperity 
for California envisaged an ever-expanding market in China 
and the Far East, and one of the most remarkable things 
about the State’s steady industrial growth since the war is 
that it has happened in spite of a virtually complete collapse 
of Far Eastern trade. The European ) 
notwithstanding the pressure of the State’s dried fruit pro- 
ducers, has done little for California and now the need for 
exports is becoming pressing. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that Senator Knowland of California leads China’s charity 
appeal in Congress. California’s internationally-minded 
business men will certainly take an interest in any govern- 
mental plans for other underdeveloped areas. 


But even if Californian capital and trade is forced to stay 
at home, there is no reason to suppose that the long-post- 
poned economic collapse is just over the horizon. Industrial 
expansion continues in spite of the recession. San Francisco 
has, for the first time in years, real hope of prolonged labour 
peace on the waterfront. Housing, roads, utilities, service 
industries, have all still to catch up with the State’s industrial 
and human expansion. There is an abundance of potential 
and necessary public works available in the State and a 
Governor, Mr Earl Warren, at Sacramento, who will not 
hesitate to put them in train if necessary. The Golden State 
is starting its second century with much of the gilt off its 
gingerbread, but even in California centenarians may be well 
advised to try a plainer diet. 


American Notes 


Peril Points 


This year’s battle over American tariff policy opened just 
as the Administration was assuring Sir Stafford Cripps and 
Mr Bevin that the United States would pursue policies appro- 
priate to a great creditor nation, and would do everything in 
its power to make it possible for Britain to pay her dollar way 
in 1952. The vote on the extension of the 15-year-old 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act will inevitably be taken as 
the first test of the Administration's ability to persuade Congress 
to fulfil its promises, 


A stop-gap extension, for a year, of the Act which expired in 
June might have been had for the asking. But the Administra- 
tion wants the Act to run until June, 1951, and is determined 
to have none of the “peril point” provision which the 
Republicans exacted as their pound of flesh in 1948 when they 
were in control of Congress. The House passed the Adminis- 
tration measure seven months ago, but Senator Milliken, unable 
to comprehend why any safeguard for the American producer 
should be sacrificed while foreign nations are “ strangling our 
farm exports ” with quotas afd bilateral treaties, has sponsored 
a new peril point amendment. It has the aggressive support 
of Senator Taft, and Senator Vandenberg is puzzled to under- 
stand why there should be any objections. The amendment 
requires that, before any concessions are made, the Tariff 
Commission set peril points beyond which reductions are likely 
to injure American producers. There are few concessions 
which cause pain to no one. If the President decides, never- 
theless, to drive past these red lights, he must justify himself 
to Congress. Obviously only a heroic or foolhardy President 
would regularly challenge the Tariff Commission before a 
Congress which delegated the tariff-making power with some 
reluctance and sometimes hankers after the log-rolling of the 


good old days. 

The place of the Act on Senator Lucas’s “ must list” is due 
not only to Britain’s dollar gap, but also to the fact that without 
it the Annecy agreements cannot be ratified. But the rumour 
that at Annecy the American negotiators in some instances 
disregarded the peril points set last year has stiffened those 
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who suspect the State Department of making the American 
producer a mere “ diplomatic pawn.” ‘The first suggestions of 
the hoped-for economic upturn have taken some of the chill 
from the atmosphere of the Senate debate, but even so the vote 
on peril points is expected to be close. The Republican ranks 
are almost united ; and they have good hopes of support from 
Democrats representing oil- and coal-producing States which 
attribute their unemployment to foreign imports. The watch 
and fur industries are on their annual warpath against foreign 
monopolies. It will not be easy for the Administration to con- 
vince the Senate that, as the New York Times puts it, “ the real 
peril point for the United States lies in stubborn allegiance 
to this outdated protectionist thinking.” 


* * * 


Receding Recession 


The pendulum of the recession, so long on the down- 
swing, oscillated sharply upwards in August for the first time 
in many months. This encouraging movement displayed 
itself in two monthly reports, that of the Federal Reserve 
Board on industrial production and that of the Census Bureau 
on the labour force. The FRB’s industrial index rose for 
the first time since October, 1948, and recovered all of the 
seven points it had lost in July, a loss which had been largely 
due to the “spreading practice of plant-wide vacations.” Un- 
employment, after reaching the highest figure for seven years 
in July, went down by over 400,000 to 3,689,000, the first 
important decline this year. Non-farm employment reached 
51,414,000, more than it had been since last December ; the 
rise of 1,368,000 during the month was over three times that 
achieved during the comparable period last year and one of 
the largest monthly increases for a long time. Farm employ- 
ment, however, declined by over 1,000,000, as was to be 
expected during the summer slack period, so that total em- 
ployment rose by only 227,000. Over 2,000,000 persons were 
working part-time from necessity rather than choice, about 
double the number a year ago, but this figure had not changed 
appreciably since May. 

Both new and continuing claims for unemployment com- 
pensation have been decreasing during the current month, and 
business loans by banks have been rising; while personal 
incomes are declining, they still seem to compare favourably 
with their level last year, and retail sales are said to have been 
surprisingly well maintained. The chief impetus behind the 
present upswing was restocking by manufacturers and retailers 
of their badly depleted inventories ; this is partly a seasonal 
movement and partly due to the recent tendency of prices 
to rise. For the next six week or so, preparations for the 
Christmas trade should ensure a fairly high level of manu- 
facturing activity in consumer goods. Whether the upturn 
continues beyond that time, and whether Christmas trade 
proves less disappointing this year than last, will probably 
depend on how soon retail prices come into line; so far 
they have fallen only 2 per cent, while wholesale prices have 
dropped 10 per cent. July, however, brought a decline of 
over a point in the cost-of-living index, which had hardly 
fallen since February. 

The autumn upswing in trade does not habitually affect 
the durable goods industries, the automobiles, machinery and 
so on, and it is these which are likely to decide the direction 
of the pendulum once Christmas is over. Preparations for 
possible strikes, which if they materialise could halt the normal 
seasonal trend, explain much of the recent improvement in the 
demand for steel and the record output of cars and lorries in 
August, when the 1929 peak was exceeded. But sooner or 
later the automobile manufacturers, already drawing in advance 
on future sales, and producers of other heavy goods, will have 
to deal with the problem of the saturated market which most 
manufacturers have already faced. At this point the pendulum 
of recession is likely to swing down again, until the process 
of disinflation is completed, as Dr Nourse, the President’s 
economic adviser, warns that it must still be. 
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Entering the 1950 Lists 


On Labour Day President Truman mounted his cams: 
charger and prepared personally to lead his Sanpoin 
knights into the tiltyard where the Congressional tourna 
will be fought in 1950. His chivalry had already been Purges 
of the traitors who turned openly against him in 1948: th 
Democratic National Committee has thrown into Dix; 
darkness its five members who supported the States Rj 
presidential candidate last November. But in the Demon 
ranks there are still many who, when jousting in 
habitually desert to the Republican side and who thos .tum 
the President’s official majority into a practical minority, M; 
Truman does not yet want to expel these dastards 
but he intends to see that in 1950 sufficient 
Democrats are elected to give him a safe lead over wy 
reactionary coalition. 

Speaking at Pittsburgh and Des Moines, the citadels ¢ 
labour and agriculture, Mr Truman made it clear that he js 
relying on the united votes of these two basic groups to award 
him the victor’s crown in 1950 as they did in 1948. He mag 
it clear too that he intends to follow the same bold tactic 
next year as he did last, to appeal straight to the people in 
down-to-earth speeches and to attack his opponents telen. 
lessly. But last year those attacks could be concentrated m 
the Republican Eightieth Congress ; now Congress is, nomi- 
nally at least, on the Democratic side. Mr Truman therefore 
set himself to turn this liability into an asset by polishing tk 
Congressional armour to Fair Deal brightness. 2g 


He pointed out that this armour, about which he has ben 
far from enthusiastic in the past, is not as tarnished a3 hs 
sometimes been suggested and that there will be another chance 
to burnish it during next year’s session. Congress’s secon 
already includes not only such international measures as th 
Atlantic Pact and the Wheat Agreement, but a Housing Ac 
and a Minimum Wage Bill ; before Congress adjourns, swp- 
gap farm price legislation is to be passed as well as tk 
Military Assistance Programme, on which debate is to begn 
in the Senate before the end of the month. Mr Truman did 
not, however, attempt to gloss over the stain of the failure 
repeal the Taft-Hartley Labour Act. 


x 


The father of this Act, Senator Taft, also chose Labour Day 
to enter the lists for 1950, when he must again seck tk 
favours of the voters of Ohio. He has begun a three-month’ 
speaking campaign, which will take him into every com) 
in the state and will keep him from all but the most urgem 
business in Washington. This early girding for battle duw 
attention to the national importance of this local tournament 
The voters in Ohio are the trade unionists and the farmes 
who, if they can be won permanently to the Democratic side, 
will make the party invincible and the Republican champwt 
is the able leader of the party’s isolationist and conservalw 
wing. If he is defeated next year that wing may be broke 
for ever; if he wins, he is likely to be the party’s standard 
bearer in the Presidential tourney of 1952. General Ext 
hower, speaking to the American Bar Association, also ® 
Labour Day, led many to believe that he would not be uawil 
ing to consider taking up the Republican lance that ya 
should the party prefer to be led down the middle of the road 
Mr Truman is also beginning to show signs of readiness 
let the Democrats fight under his banner again in 1977 


5° 


* * * 


Seducing the Veterans debs 
The Grand Army of the Republic, the Union. sammie 
of the Civil War, now dwindled to a mere sist, al 
100, has held its last encampment ; its members ate 0° 
to attend any more meetings. It was the first veterans’ a 
group. Today, the 19 million living veterans of the ## 
wars have four organisations to choose from, ‘OUgh”” 
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0000 have joined up. But their political importance is 
an by President Truman’s recent flight which enabled him 
. speak at three of their conventions. The Legion has over 
. members, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 1,500,000. 

two which accept only men who fought in the last war 
are relatively small, but proud ; they have always looked down 
their noses at the older groups, as dominated by the disillusioned 
and reactionary veterans of 1918, and condemned them as seek- 
ing to advance only the selfish interests of their members. The 
American Veterans of World War IT has 140,000 members, the 
American Veterans Committee a mere 40,000, but efforts to 
bring about a merger have failed, partly because of the latter’s 


ift-wing reputation. 


With time, however, the younger men have come to the top 
in the older organisations ; this year both the Legion and the 
VFW are headed by veterans of Hitler’s war. The Legion’s 
vote this year against liberalising the law admitting displaced 

has, however, sorely disappointed those who had 
counted on youth to bring about a speedy reversal of policy. 
The distinction between old and new has been further blurred 
by a decision, taken at the Amvets convention, which three 
fmer commanders deplore as destroying much of the reason 
for its separate existence. This was to demand a bonus for 
every man who wore uniform for 60 days or more in the last 
war, The value of a day’s service in the United States is put 
at $3; abroad, at $4, with a maximum of $4,500. 


When Mr Rankin proposed, and the House passed, a Bill 
fora general service pension for all veterans at the age of 65, 
Amvets and the AVC opposed it as an indefensible raid on 
the Treasury. Its appeal was plainly to the veterans of the 
first world war, whose average age is 56. It had been hoped 
that the GI Bill, passed in 1944, would silence the demand for 
bonuses and pensions by providing the young veteran with 
fee education, assistance in on-the-job training in farms and 
industry, and unemployment benefits of $20 a week for a 
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maximum of 52 weeks. About a third of the eligible veterans 
have taken advantage of the educational and training schemes, 
which are still in force ; over half have drawn some unemploy- 
ment benefit. But the latter has come to an end just as the need 
has begun to mount. Mr Rankin dealt it a death blow, terming 
it “ rocking-chair money ” and proposed, in its place, the bonus 
scheme which has seduced Amvets from its original ideals. 


Shorter Notes 


Each man, woman and child in the United States paid on 
an average $372 last year in Federal, State and local taxes, 
according to the Commerce Department. $40.5 billion of 
the year’s record tax total of $54.5 billion was taken by the 
Federal tax collector, but this is less than in the peak year of 
1945. The rise in the total amount is due to increases in State 
and local collections. 

* 


Nearly half, 46 per cent, of the total capital assets of 
American manufacturing corporations were in 1947 controlled 
by 113 firms ; each of them had assets of over $100 million, 
amounting to over $16 billion worth of property, plant and 
equipment, according to a report by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

* 


Terrified by the genii it may conjure out of the bottle of its 
weather-making experiments near Schenectady, New York, the 
General Electric Corporation, with the support of the anxious 
Navy on whose behalf the research is being conducted, has 
appealed to Congress for protection against claims for damage 
caused by hail or tornadoes produced as a result of its efforts. 
But Congress has little time this session and Senator Kilgore 
at least is afraid that the company may learn how to control 
the weather and then proceed to patent the process. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Wages and Prices in France 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


AgTUMN, the traditional campaigning season of the trade 
unions, is at hand and the French press is full of the 
problems of wages and prices which face the Government. The 
Government itself is without its Minister of Finance, M. 
Maurice Petsche who is keeping an eye on the tripartite talks 
in Washington ; the National Assembly is in recess until mid- 
October. M. Queuille, who celebrated (quietly) the first 
Prime Ministerial anniversary of the Fourth Republic last 
: , has therefore some weeks of preliminary probing 
in front of him. 
The labour front was last in motion at the end of July 
the unions pressed for a holiday bonus of £5 per worker 
md M. Daniel Mayer, Minister of Labour, gravely em- 
¥ the Government by himself conceding the principle. 
Now that the congés payés are over, this claim is being 
iterated in the form of a demand for a return-from-holiday 
pr supported by the three big unions (CGT, the Christians 
Force Ouvriére) which has occasioned several token 
During the last few weeks, moreover, there has been 
Wee rise (perhaps 3 per cent) in the cost of living, 
8 partly attributable to the exceptional drought. This 
wie increase is a contrast to the considerable fall 
yea, Price of foodstuffs between January and June of this 
ata from 1,740 to 1,548 or about 11 per cent 
100 in 1938. (On the other hand, there is no 


reason to believe that the substantial general drop in prices, 
estimated on the retail index, from 1,940 to 1,720 between 
January and June is seriously threatene,d by the recent rise 
to 1,750 in August.) The Government has, however, now 
decided to increase the price of milk to more than the usual 
winter price and to withdraw the subsidy on butter, which 
will, therefore, also become dearer. Nor are household goods 
and clothing exactly cheap. Nor is the housing programme— 
admittedly a less vital element in French working-class 
psychology—advancing very fast. There are more new houses 
built in Great Britain every month than in a whole year in 
France. 


If this picture is nothing like as black as the outlook in 
the autumns of 1947 and 1948, it nevertheless suggests that 
France’s working population is far from attaining prosperity. 
M. Pierre Drouin in a remarkable series of articles entitled 
“Ou sont les damnés de la terre?” which has appeared in 
Le Monde has drawn attention to some less well-known facts 
of the postwar situation. In spite of the many statutory 
improvements since the liberation (minimum wage-fate: 
social security, equal pay for men and women, special re- 
muneration for dirty jobs, the new regime for miners and 
dockers), the standard of living is still definitely and some- 
times desperately low. There are many workers in obscures 
trades whose wages are little above the vital minimum. Every- 
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one hears of the miners and dockers and metallurgical workers, 
nearly. all of whom through bonuses and facilities manage 
to get wages above the statutory minimum for their grade. 
Less is heard about the cutlers, the chairmenders, the people 
who make cardboard boxes and fishing nets. France has many 
oi these artisans and workers in small enterprises who are 
often faced with the alternatives of minimal wages or un- 
employment. Nor are these elements much helped by union 
acuon. M. Drouin remarks: “The strongest claims come 
generally from the Jeast poverty-stricken.” France’s industrial 
pepulation proper amounts to about 7,000,000. Unemploy- 
ment, although increasing slightly, stands no higher than some 
40,000, of which figure two-thirds is represented by Paris 
and one or two big towns. (In 1938 about 300,000 were 
receiving unemployment relief.) On the other hand, about 
300,000 workers are now under employed ; that is, paid for less 
than 4o hours a week, and a large proportion of these can 
find work only for 32 hours a week. Nevertheless, France 
has something like full employment. But the threat of 
unemployment exists, and the real wages of many do not 
provide a reasonable purchasing power. Moreover, beyond 
these concrete elements there is the psychological factor of 
social jealousy. The French working-class feels that it has not 
had its just share in the gains in prosperity made during the 
Jast year. It is tantalised by the sight of a renascent bour- 
geoisie which, it must be said, is—even after all France’s 
vicissitudes—singularly lacking in the social graces. 


Rival Claims of Right and Left 


In face of this moderate discontent the “ neutral” Govern- 
ment will try to steer its habitual middle course. While it is 
certain to reject out of hand the CGT’s claim for a 40-hour 
week at 48-hour wage rates, and is unlikely to accept a 
return to collective bargaining (at present the Ministry of 
Labour itself operates a national wages policy), it is doubtful 
whether the coalition parties will readily find agreement on 
how to walk the economic tightrope this autumn. 


On the side of the producers, there is a serious discrepancy 
between agricultural and industrial prices. The maintenance 
of agricultural prices is, in the “ Peasants’ Republic,” essential 
for the success of M. Pflimlin’s plan for the development of 
agriculture, which his department is carrying through in 
liaison with the American officials of ECA. But to raise the 
price of foodstuffs adds to the intractability of labour. More- 
over, the current conversations in Washington will also 
influence French policy. For, if the franc were devalued, a 
further deterioration in purchasing power within France would 
result. at least temporarily. 


The evidence indicates that the attitude of the employers 
will be stiffer than at any time since the war. The 
philosophy of the patronat appears to be that the national 
power of the CGT was irreparably broken by the failure of 
the miners’ strike last November ; that the members of the 
other unions, should the Communists attempt to call a general 
strike this year, will decline to follow a political lead ; that 
the sane heads in the movement will realise that, in a relatively 
depressed economy such as France’s, an unsuccessful strike 
cannot but react unfavourably on the prosperity of the workers. 
The Government will, therefore, be under pressure from its 
Moderate and Right elements to hold firmly to its wages policy. 

At present Communist propaganda is plugging international 
issues, notably the campaign for “ peace” against the Atlantic 
Pact and Tito’s treachery to the working-class. But there is 
little doubt that should local opportunity present itself, and 
if the Kremlin sees fit, the French Communist Party, which 
has certainly retained its strongholds in the industrial popula- 
tion, will again take the offensive. The pity of it is that, 
during their seasons of hibernation, there is no imaginative 
person or group capable of wresting the initiative from them. 
Meanwhile, year in, year out, French social disunity continues 
to the righteous ion of foreigners and to the ex- 
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In Memory of Jinnah: 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT] | : 


IN a recent poll the Germans voted Bismarck the Breatest man 
of all time. On any standards they were wrong, for eyen ; 
the same genre Qaid-e-Azam Mohamed Ali Jinnah oie 
higher. It took Bismarck the same seven years, from th 
Schleswig-Holstein war to the treaty of Frankfurt, to crea. 
the German Empire as it took Jinnah from the Lahore Resoly. 
tion of 1940 to Independence Day, to make Pakistan, Bu 
Bismarck started with all the advantages: a hundred-year oij 
nationalism, the Prussian Army and Civil Service, the Rub; 
15 years of experience of high office and youth enough sil 
to have 20 years as Chancellor before him in 1870, 

began with nothing but his own ability and the disgruntlemen 
of a religious minority in which he was only an unobservan 
member of the most heretic sect, at an age so great that he only 
survived his creation by one year and without any experience 
of public office until he nominated himself Governor-Genen} 


Jinnah had not begun his career as a member of the Mushim 
League ; instead he had been contented to follow the wheel 
of Congress and his reputation was made in defending Tikk, 
first of the great Congress Extremists. So far from his mind 
was then the idea of Pakistan that, when a friend of the lac 
Mrs Naidu prophesied in his horoscope that he would be, 
great leader of men, greater than any leader of history, be 
joined Mrs Naidu in merriment over what seemed a good joke, 
And so at the end of the twenties, having earned a great deal 
of money at the Indian Bar and seeing no future scope for 
himself as a Congress leader, Jinnah sailed for England, settled 
in a Hampstead house and practised at the Privy Council Ba. 
Then one day some charitable “friend” repeated to him tha 
Nehru, whom he despised and hated, had imprudently said a 
a private dinner party that “ Jinnah was finished.” Outraged, 
Mr Jinnah packed up and sailed back to India at once jus 
to “ show Nehru.” 


Back in India he became affiliated to a withering organiv- 
tion called the Muslim League. The Muslims, as a minonity 
community with a traditional respect for existing authority, 
had been inclined, since the Mutiny, to be supporters of th 
Government. Stirred into opposition only once, in the early 
twenties, by the non-Indian issue of the Caliphate, they had 
relapsed immediately into the position of suppliants for more 
jobs, more reservations and a larger share of power. That 
leaders were correspondingly the pillars of the status quo, the 
big Bombay merchants like Sir Suleman Cassum Mitha, the 
big UP or Punjab landowners like Sir Sikander Hyat Kha 
or the Rajah of Mahmudabad. These men had too mucha 
stake. The landowners among them were too ignorant ani 
too corrupt to provide leadership for a revolution. 


Revolution in Need of a Name 


Yet it was a revolution that was needed. The Muslim ws 
in speech, dress, habit and interests deeply different from th 
Hindu, so that Jinnah had only to provide him with the nam 
for him to talk of his separate nationhood. The thought 
a single democratic state in which the Hindu would net 
sarily have a majority of three to one was anathema to bin 
So Muslim thought floundered, until Jinnah cut the Gorda 
knot by demanding a separate state where the Muslims woul 
be in a majority and the whole tone of life Islamic. Th 
idea was accepted at once by the League leaders, whose 
could see only the bargaining weapon it gave them ageas 
Congress in their fight for more seats and more pm 

Jinnah alone had understood the Muslim subconscious,’ 
aggressive sense of superiority to the Hindu (“ One Muse 
equals ten Hindus”), combined with a growing feeling th 
Hindu cleverness—which the Muslim called . 


made them better adjusted to the modern world, better tT” 
nessmen, lawyers and, above all, politicians. _ For both f e 

Jinnah offered a psychiatrist’s cure. The theory ots et 
nation freed the Muslim from the necessity © 
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himself with the Hindu he despised, and it gave him some- 
where where his majority would ‘enable him to see that he 
held the contracts and the posts. 


*: Campaign Against Congress — 

The more the Muslims acceped the idea of Pakistan, the 
more indispensable Jinnah became to them. Only Jinnah 
could conduct a long distance campaign, only Jinnah could 
be trusted to outsmart both the Congress and the British, for 
he alone had learnt from Congress the technique of using 
concessions not as a basis for permanent compromise, but as 
4 stepping stone towards the attainment of a fixed and un- 
wavering goal. As an old Congress hand he knew exactly 
how to make them repeat all the mistake into which they had 
previously forced the British. In a country where almost all 
the great lawyers were Hindus, he alone among Muslims had 
made a steady £20,000 a year at the Bombay Bar; in a com- 
munity whose leaders could always be bought or distracted, 
he alone was incorruptible. Even Gandhi’s offer to make 
him Prime Minister of a United India did not move him. 

Jinnah’s blitz campaign was conducted with great clever- 
ness, and, unlike Congress, he made no mistakes. All means 
were good for his end. Like Bismarck in the Ems Telegram, 
he used the paper Dawn to let slip in 1946—when he saw 
that Congress would accept the Cabinet Mission scheme, thus 
depriving him of Pakistan in name if not in effect—that Con- 
gress was not prepared to nominate a Congress Muslim among 
their quota of the Cabinet. This made it impossible for 
Congress not to insist on their right to nominate whom they 
liked, and thus the danger was averted. 


Master of Tactics 


Jinnah, who had been in his youth a sham actor, had an 
imperturbable self-control and could be cool or rabid at will, 
always a closed book to his interlocutor. ‘Tall, ascetic, his 
aquiline nose emphasised by his small bony face, white hair 
and piercing eyes, he looked like a fanatic burnt up by his 
passion. Yet never did this perfect poker player overbid his 
hand; he always waited for his opponents to make a mistake, 
and then he would cooly raise demands one up on the last 
bid. Pakistan was eventually a historical necessity, but first 
it was a feat of autosuggestion turned into mass hypnotism. 
Jinnah’s faith in Pakistan was so great that he was enabled 
to perform such miracles as getting an overwhelming percen- 
tage of the Muslim vote even in what is now India ; though the 
Muslims should have known in the minority provinces that 
the creation of Pakistan would turn them from a pampered 
and powerful minority into a tolerated and distrusted one. 
So great was Jinnah’s hold that he made no pretence, but 
tod those who protested, quite frankly, that their lives were 
asmall price to pay for a land where Muslims would be free. 

Jinnah was often accused, and rightly, of rudeness; he 
would hang up the telephone on India’s modern sacred cow— 
the joumnalis\—or call Gandhi “Hindu poison.” He was 
accused, equally rightly, of inaccessibility and superiority ; 
he Went on tour only on the most important occasions, as 
When there was trouble in the Frontier and over the accession 
of Kalat. Usually he was content to let the mountains come 
0 Mahomet. He would talk in English to a background 
audience in which perhaps only three could understand him, 
for he knew little Urdu or Arabic, and did not even bother 
tolear. He was again and again accused of being irreligious ; 
for-did he not eat pork, drink whisky and wear Western 
chthes? Had not his wife been a Parsee, and was he not 
gnorant of the commandments of his own religion? Once, 
when he went with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to visit the 

the guide took Sapru for the Muslim, for he could 
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's The Hold of a Prophet 


_ Jinnah was no dictator, but deeply constitutional. He was 


once asked whether the editor of Dawn took his ordets from 


him, and he answered: “No, Altaf just thinks as I do,” andj 


it was true. Once Jinnah’s clarity had spoken everyone in 
the League was convinced. His hold was that of a prophet, 
for he had no sanctions to apply: the League had not won 
enough seats in the 1937 elections for him to have offices to 
offer, and the police were in his opponents’ hands. Yet men 
who had sold their souls for knighthoods gave them up with- 
out question at his behest, and he never had to face a break- 
away like that of Subhas Chandra Bose from the Congress. 
So constitutional indeed was Jinnah that, as Governor-General 
of Pakistan, he refused to meet the Duke of Gloucester at the 
airport ; for in Karachi he was the King, the Duke only the 
King’s brother ; and his officials would complain that he was 
more interested in the constitution than in the administration 
of Pakistan. 

Jinnah was also a man of inflexible courage. He cut off 
his only child, when by marrying a Christian she threatened 
the Islamic ideal ; yet in his last days, with Pakistan achieved, 
there was nothing he liked better than to hear of his grand- 
children. He defied even the Pathans, Pakistan’s enfants 
terribles, When asked to tea by the Pir of Manki Sharif, who 
had done more than any man to bring in the Frontier, he 
refused to go unless his sister went too—in a land where 
women are never seen. It was the Pir who gave way. 

Today his tomb is the centre of Pakistan ; it still offers only 
a headstone and a corporal’s guard for visitors to see, but it 
is a place of pilgrimage second only to Mecca. It is there as 
much as in Parliament that the major pronouncements of state 
policy are made. To Cleopatra’s nose as a factor in history 
one should perhaps add Jinnah’s pride. 


Another Round in Egpyt 


[FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue fundamental pattern of Egyptian politics has not altered 
in the last 25 years. Changing international conditions have 
had their repercussions on the internal situation. But the 
basic political struggle remains—that between the Wafd and 
the Palace.. Another round is beginning, but nowadays there 
is no third party to hold the coats. What are the prospects ? - 

For the last five years King Farouk, having dismissed the 
Wafdist Government formed so dramatically in February, 
1942, has ruled Egypt through a series of governments com- 
posed mainly of members of the Saadist and Liberal Con- 
stitutional Parties, but in reality gradually becoming entirely 
subservient to the royal wishes. They were backed by a 
Chamber of Deputies resulting from general elections held in 
January, 1945, which were boycotted by the Wafd. Impelled 
more by realisation of the growth of Communism than 
by the necessity to have a “neutral” Cabinet to supervise 
the forthcoming elections, the King somewhat summarily 
dismissed Abdel Hadi Pasha’s Cabinet at the end of July and 
summoned Hussein Sirry Pasha, an independent in character 
as well as politics, to form a coalition government. Presum- 
ably he felt that the only way to check the general increase 
of discontent which was driving frustrated young men into 
the arms of the Communists was to encourage a spirit of 
national unity and urgency and, at the same time, to associate 
the disgruntled Wafdists, embittered by five years in the 
political wilderness, with the Government. 


Revival of the Wafd 


It is no secret that the King intended that a coalition govern- 
ment should continue in office after the elections, which, by 
various means—allocation of some seats, redistribution of con- 
stituencies, a little pressure here, a little “ arranging” there— 
would result in the return of the main parties in the proportion. 
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they hold in the present Cabinet. .But things are not working 
Out quite as expected. _When Nahas Pasha allowed four 
members of his party to take office he was half-way to power, 
for the result of Wafdist participation in the Government has 
been immediate and overwhelming. From all over the country 
come reports of an immense Wafdist revival, and it is now 
fully possible that free elections would confirm the Wafdist 
contention that they have at least 80 per cent of the country 
behind them. This is not really surprising to anyone who 
knows Egypt. Its leader, Nahas Pasha, still commands a big 
personal following, and he has some lieutenants of ability. 
Further, the Wafd is the only political party with anything 
like an effective party organisation. 


There is the further development that Nahas Pasha, whose 
personal plans are still somewhat misty, has played his cards 
well. He has himself remained discreetly in the background 
and left the nominal leadership of his party to his first 
lieutenant, Fuad Sirrag el Din Pasha, who is far more accept- 
able to the Palace than Nahas. And in a squabbling and 
antagonistic Cabinet it is the Wafdist members who are all 
sweet reasonablness and staunch supporters of Sirry Pasha and 
the King. The trouble comes from the out-manoeuvred 
and poorly organised Saadists and Liberals, whose threats of 
resignation become louder and longer and must surely before 
long become operative. They find themselves on the horns of 
a dilemma. The volume of popular support for the Wafd now 
suggests that in free elections they would be submerged ; on 
the other hand, it would be difficult—martial law or no martial 
law—not to have free elections. 


The King and a United Front 


Sirry Pasha’s public-spirited acceptance of the leadership 
of so ill-assorted and unmanageable a team is highly com- 
mendable. Should he fail to hold them together and have to 
resign it seems likely that the King will call upon another 
independent leader—Hafez Afifi Pasha’s name is most 
frequently mentioned—to form a genuinely neutral caretaker 
Cabinet to supervise the elections. The alternative, of select- 
ing another government from the present Saadist-Liberal 
Chamber, could only defeat the reasons that inspired the recent 
change. 


A point to be considered is the King’s ultimate objective. Is 
he prepared to accept a Wafdist administration or does he still 
hold to his desire for an all-party coalition ? So far as Wafdist 
prospects are concerned, the answer might depend upon Nahas 
Pasha’s willingness to be “pushed upstairs” to the only 
available position—President of the Chamber—and to leave 
the premiership to Sirrag el Din or another Wafdist leader. 
Could Nahas Pasha do this while retaining the leadership of 
the party and the power? Were he to do so, he would show 
qualities of statesmanship and renunciation not commonly 
associated with him. Yet he is an elderly man and a sick one ; 
if it were a choice between a Wafd government without 
Nahas at its head or no Wafd government, he might con- 
ceivably abdicate, provided he could continue to hold, as he 
at present holds, the party purse strings. 


fi 


New Negotiations with Britain ? 


The basic reason for the King’s insistence upon a coalition 
government is thought to be his desire to re-open Anglo- 
Egyptian negotiations and settle once and for all the out- 
standing questions between the two countries. It is obvious 
that after past experiences the British Government would be 
reluctant to negotiate with anything but a fully representative 
Egyptian government. Responsible Egyptians now take this 
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some grasp of the need for compromise and even a little , 
appreciation of why British defence chiefs remain ada 
regarding the imperative need of a base in Egypr,. But such 
plans will not be widely acceptable to an Egypt fed, for the 
past few years, on promises that all its “ national aspirations * 
will be achieved. ‘Therefore if, for the sake of general 
internal as well as external, the Palace is prepared wit” 
compromise, it will need a government of stre “ Suffies 
to persuade the man-in-the-street to accept less than ‘he ‘i 
been led to expect. Here again all points to a united front, 
with a Wafdist Cabinet as the only possible alternative. 


The virtue of a united front, which would obviously. be 
the ideal choice for the purpose of negotiations, would be 
nullified by its unworkableness once the negotiations were oy 
when, internally at least, the country would face the same Be 
lem as it does now. The only reassuring feature of the moment 
is that both the Wafd and the King have recently displayed 
such a striking advance in statesmanship that the outlook js 
brighter than at any time since the end of the war, 


Austerity in Norway 


[FROM OUR OSLO CORRESPONDENT] 


WHEN Norway came out of the war it had lost 5,800 million 
kroner of its national capital. The merchant navy had been 
reduced by more than half, and only a few new ships had been 
built during the war. Finnmark and northern Troms, with a 
population of some 65,000 people, had been completely 
devastated and all over Norway towns had suffered from 
bombing and other war damage. The railways were wom 
out, the machinery in the factories suffered from wear and 
tear, the fishing fleet was seriously depleted, and Norway's 
trade with its overseas markets had been almost entirely cut 
off for more than five years. Furthermore the recruits in 
industry and various crafts had learnt, not to work, but 
go slow—a lesson they had learnt in order to deny to a hated 
occupying Power the benefits of their production. In addition, 
the schooling of the new generation had suffered heavily, Thus 
Norway had to face several serious problems when it started 
to work on its own again. The German account with th 
Bank of Norway stood at kr. 8,107 million—money printed 
and used by the Germans and still partly in circulation 
Germany was out of the picture as a producer and 48 a con 
sumer. Finally, London was for the time being 
longer in its traditional position as Norway’s able clearing 
house and Bank of Europe, where all kinds of foreign currency 
could be changed to serve Norwegian demands. 


A foreign currency reform was carried through, but it was 
very mild and its effect was hardly visible. To avoid strikes 
and unrest the government decided to stabilise prices ‘aid 
wages. All basic foods are subsidised and, as prices have go 
up on the international markets, Kr. 600,700 million have had 
to be paid annually. The government also planned to rebuild 
the country in five years and to create a new economic balance. 
Such optimism showed itself in the import figures for 19460 
1947. But in the meantime prices on the international-markes 
had developed very much to Norway’s disadvantage. Some 
thing had to be done. The control of imports, export 
wages already existed, but it was q shock to most 
politicians when they finally discovered (in 1947) that Nor- 
way’s resources of foreign currency were rapidly 
an end, and that, through the shortage of raw : 


might in a short while face unemployment. Marshall aid saved 


the situation. But it became very clear that for a/109§ 
it would be necessary to keep Norway’s consumption dom 
and to invest as much as possible, if a balance was ¥ © 
attained in 1952-53. The aim is to give Norway's 
which has increased by 13 per cent since 

standard of living in 1953 as it had in 1938. 
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Ambitious Investment Programmes 

if this is to be achieved, Norway must produce and sell 
Kr, 1,000 millions’ worth of goods. more than in 1938. The 

"scion must be brought about by the quick rebuilding 
of the merchant navy, the expansion of the electro-chemical 
and electro-metallurgical industries, the rebuilding of the 
fishing fleet and the expansion of the fishing industries, 
especially the herring-oil industry. As part of the industrial 

new water power plants have to be built. The 
present increase in hydro-electric capacity is about 150,000 
kwh a year. 

All this requires money, The net investments from May, 
1945, to January I, 1949, were a little over Kr. 5,000 million, 
of which amount Kr. 2,000 million were reserves of foreign 
currency, Kr. 1,000 million loans, Kr. 200,000 help from ERP 
not paid for, and Kr. 2,000 million capital accumulated from 
Norwegian production. 

For the next four years a gross investment of Kr. 16,800 
million is planned as follows: 





Million 
Kroner 
Agriculture .......cceesceeeessenscecessceees 1,200 
Forestry .....csccccccccessencceseegtsensnes 108 
I... oc cnn ees ces Chen ceed caew s areue 585 
WANG... 0. wcrc ccc cccecseperccccscceseces 240 
Industry and handicraft .......0.seeeesceenes 3,000 
Electricity supplieS ...ccceccesccccecceveseess 684 
Shipping ........secceses eeveeeee eoccceesees 3,700 
Other transport .....cccccecccccenvecccesencs 2,689 
RG Sst cc state eT et Gawteeneekae Cibo ws 500 
Melb dnoviees 6... EVER EHV CAG iN 2,250 
MOMOUS 55.0 si iadb is 6 dls bE hw Ca SOSH 1,860 
TOTAL, 9esn0a8 napab eas tecabn nee see 16,816 


The corresponding net investment is about Kr. 9,000 million, 
or over Kr. 2,250 million a year. In 1948 the net investment 
was a little more than Kr. 1,500 million. It is estimated that 
half of this Kr. 9,000 million can be obtained from savings 
during the next four years. 


Lower Efficiency of Labour 


The obvious corollary of this investment programme is the 
restriction of private consumption. On the other hand, to 
increase the efficiency of labour and attract savings some 
increase in the supply of consumer goods is desirable. It has 
been said that the investment programme is too big and in the 
last few months there have been signs that the government 
intends to reduce it. But the part of it which concerns the 
expansion of export industries will certainly not be reduced. 


As for the more immediate future, the national budget for 
1949 plans to use the National Product as follows: 





Million 

Kroner 
Net national production ....seeessecscceseeees 9,872 
Imported goods and services ......+...s0e+005 4,988 
Goods and services at disposal ..........+.- 14,860 
a of goods and serviceS.......-eseeseeee 3,955 
cial net investments (civilian 417 ; military 95) 512 


Official consumption (civilian 1,123 ; military 360) 1,383 





Private net investments ..........0eeeeeeeees 1,519 
SR OOROUMUNE 5 a ine duka seh smeah 7,491 
14,860 


The above mentioned quantities of food and so forth are 
bigger than in 1948 and 1947 but still represent a much lower 
proportionate increase than that of wages for workers in 
industry and handicrafts. The average pay for a male worker 
hete is 3.13 kroner per hour which means that, allowing 
for the increased cost of living and increased taxes, he 
has '38-per cent more than his prewar pay. Female workers 
have26 per cent more. Moreover, three weeks’ summer 
holiday with pay has been introduced since the war. Another 
cite which bas also to be considered is that the efficiency 

labour is lower than in 1939. It was about 80 per cent at 


the end of 1945 and since then has improved to about 85 per 
cent; but, according to scientific research, it has become 
stabilised at that low level. That means that today it takes 
335,000 workers to do the job done by 275,000 in 1939. The 
reasons are to be found in worn out machinery and unsteady 
supplies of raw material, but still more in the fact that since 
food is subsidised the workers need not work so hard to get 
the necessities of life. Moreover, taxation which takes more 
and more of their pay also acts as a deterrent. The present 
taxation system in fact has not changed since before the war— 
and at the present level of prices and wages it takes a very 
high percentage of the few thousand kroner a man can make 
by overtime work. 


A brighter side to the picture, however, is the fact that a 
study of imports, exports and production during the first five 
months of 1949 shows a development which corresponds very 
well with that planned in the National Budget for 1949. 
Production in agriculture, forestry, whaling and industry is 
higher than estimated. Fisheries are a little less, shipping 
likewise, whereas building and construction are higher than 
estimated. Seen as a whole the increase in production is higher 
than estimated, and improvements have been made exactly 
where they were most vitally necessary. But whether it will 
be possible for Norway to attain economic balance in 1952-53 
will still for a long time be an open question. Some experts 
believe it is necessary to alter the taxation system to stimulate 
production, to stop subsidising food in the present way and to 
increase the differences in the, remuneration of skilled and 
unskilled labour. Private interest must be used for the benefit 
of society, not regarded as its enemy. But a Socialist govern- 
ment is unlikely to make these changes. 


Re-settlement in South 
America 


[FROM OUR RIO DE JANEIRO CORRESPONDENT] 


IN providing re-settlement areas for European displaced per- 
sons South America has proved less responsive than was at 
first hoped at Geneva. Among the reasons for this are adminis- 
trative problems arising partly from lack of funds ; political 
opposition, which has been aggravated by nationalistic senti- 
ment and Communist propaganda ; and—the weightiest prob- 
lem of all—living conditions whose scant appeal to immigrants 
has sometimes meant their rejection by the field officers of 
the International Refugee Organisation (IRO). 


Despite these setbacks, as IRO enters on its final year the 
interest of some South American governments in its task has 
quickened. In round numbers South America has absorbed 
some 70,000 DPs since IRO’s work began, and if programmes 
now under consideration are carried through this figure may 
be doubled before IRO ceases to operate next June, 


The broad picture is that Argentina, although a late starter, 
has already received 28,000 DPs—many more than any other 
South American country—and now plans to take 25,000 more. 
In Brazil, which has re-settled 19,000, the further outlook 
has been clouded by the inability of several government 
departments to pull together in handling immigration schemes, 
but Congress has ratified Brazil’s membership of IRO, and 
behind the administrative smokescreen some State Govern- 
ments are working hard to find a way of encouraging a flow 
of DPs into their undeveloped regions. Emigration to 
Venezuela, which already has some 17,000 DPs, was inter- 
rupted by a change of government, but has: been reopened 
by a Venezuelan selection team which went to Europe last 
month. Paraguay recently offered to re-settle 20,000 Euro- 
peans, and has already selected 270 of the 600 stateless persons 


from Shanghai to whom it has offered a home. | Chile, which — 
has received only 1,500 of the 10,000 DPs for whom it was’ 
planning, also reopened immigration last month. Uruguay. 
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has. asked for a small group of specialists, and in Colombia, 
where immigration has so far been negligible, an IRO agent 
has been appointed at the Government’s request. Peru, where 
2,000 DPs. have settled, and Bolivia, which has taken several 
hundred, have announced no definite proposals for the future. 


Pioneers for the Land 


The success of these programmes will no doubt vary from 
country to country. Virtually everywhere, however, primitive 
living conditions are a fundamental problem, and not only 
for re-settlement workers. Even in the most advanced 
republics rural living standards are far below those in the big 
cities, and the general policy of South American governments 
has been to rely on immigrants to open up frontiers and to 
make good the steady drain of agricultural labour to the towns. 
It is estimated, for instance, that in the sixties of last century 
only a sixth of Argentina’s immigrant flood settled on the 
land. Im the nineteen-thirties the door was closed to mass 
immigration. It seems unlikely to be reopened, and it is 
easy to understand why, in the restricted and selective schemes 
which took the place of mass immigration, agricultural labour 
has had high priority 

The reasons are even clearer today, when industry is 
vigorously competing with agriculture for both capital and 
labour. Farm production is notoriously lagging behind the 
needs of growing urban communities ; in Brazil it is said to 
be actually declining. Staple exports are also suffering from 
this agrarian anaemia in countries that till only a small fraction 
of their arable land and—except for Argentina and Uruguay— 
are badly fed even by present European standards. Demon- 
strably, their industrial ambitions call for the expansion of 
trade staples in order to pay for imports of capital equipment, 
and it is significant that in Brazil and Argentina, the two 
most industrially-minded countries in South America, labour 
has been officially exhorted to go back to the land. 


Lagging Food Production 


These trends are illustrated in a report presented at the 
recent Havana meeting of the UN Economic Council for Latin 
America (ECLA), and in statistics of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organisation (FAO). Although Latin America’s total 
population increased by 23 per cent during the decade 1937-47, 
says the Havana report, food output rose by only 20 per cent 
and total exports by 16 per cent. FAO statistics show that 
while the average Argentine enjoyed 3,162 calories a day in 
1947, Brazilians lived.on only. 2,299, and Peruvians on 1,891 ; 
only the Argentine figure had risen appreciably since 1937. 
According to the same source, Latin America’s total pro- 
duction of three principal staple foods showed the following 
barely perceptible growth: 


(in tons) 

average 

1934-38 1947 
Wheat 8,616,000 9,212,000 
Maize 17,636,000 17,600,000 
Meat 5,515,000 . 6,158,000 


(Of the 1947 figures, Argentina accounted for two-thirds of 
the wheat, over a third of the maize and almost half the meat.) 


It seems improbable that any other South American country 
will ever rival Argentina as a food producer. Resources differ, 
and the problems of exploiting them are distinct. But more 
tolerable living standards are a common goal, and until more 
indigenous food is available little progress seems likely for 
the overwhelming majority of Latin America’s 150 million 







a head in 1937 t0 299 Ib. in 1947, the average working-class 
diet is not so well balanced as in Britain.) In Brazil new 
and promising lands might be opened to cultivation, but much 
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‘that is already produced in a country larger thant western 


‘Europe is ‘unmarketable because of 


transport. The Andean republics contain the bard ae 
South America’s backward areas. Theit coca-tidden Inst 
labour—a third of Peru’s population and half of Bolivigs_ 
is a formidable barrier to efficient production. Laie 
There is no magic formula for speedy development, Alton 
everywhere, however, primitive husbandry is a Breater: bares 
than any dearth of productive land, This is the lesson. that 
Mr Nelson Rockefeller’s International Basic : 
poration (IBEC) has set out to teach in Brazil and V 
where its modern techniques of farming and distribution have 
made a modest beginning in the work of destroying ignorance 
and ancient prejudice. The possibility that, where gh 
capital has ventured, more might follow has been brought 
nearer by Mr Truman’s “Fourth Point” programme fo 
backward areas. Under present conditions immigration alone 
is no panacea, just as blood transfusions cannot remove the 
cause of anaemia. Yet in an earlier age immigration and 
investment went hand in glove, and if US capital is 10 be 
encouraged—as South Americans hope—to undertake in several 
areas what British capital has already done to open up others, 
notably the River Plate countries, then it seems likely tha 
immigration will again play a part. 


Italian Workers and US Loans 


That South American governments have this prospect in 
mind is shown by their interest in loans for the re-settlement 
of immigrants. The Brazilian Government has already indi- 
cated its readiness to take substantially more DPs if money 
could be found to finance their re-settlement, and several 
South American countries are known to be interested jn a 
more recent Italian suggestion to establish Italian farm 
colonies with the aid of an American loan of $32 milli to 
be sought by Italy from ECA. As present plans go, IRO is 
to be wound up next June, but there is much to be said 
for the view of Mr Hallam Tuck, its former Director-General, 
that its liquidation then would be a mistake. Its field work 
has laid bare the re-settlement problems to be faced in South 
America, and therefore equipped it to help the flow of immi- 
gration that would complement capital investment in bat- 
ward areas. Its experience might also prove invaluable i 
assessing the merits of South American claims to loans not 
only for immigration but also for development works: such 
as communications and power schemes. So far, the financing 
of re-settlement has not been part of IRO’s purpose, .and 
South American governments have tended to regard it.a 
merely a means of shifting from British and American shoulders 
the burden of maintaining DPs in Europe. If foreign loans 
are now to finance larger re-settlement programmes 4 al 
aid to South America’s own development, it is difficult to 
think of any instrument that could serve so well as IRO the 
best interests of all concerned. : 


Canada’s Defence Problems 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


WHEN the Atlantic treaty powers meet in Washington this 
month to set up the necessary organs for common defence 
planning, the Canadian Government will also face a domes 
debate about its defence policy. oft BB 

Criticism has been stirred by @ small-scale exercise; name! 
Exercise Eagle, which was held this summer on the 10 
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the battalion, which was carried in DC3’s from. the. last war, 
or to give it fighter protection ; and it showed that Canada 
was short of certain other items such as parachutes.. The 
critics, headed by old war correspondents who attended the 
exercise, say it showed all too plainly that Canada is. com- 
pletely exposed to airborne attack by Russia across Alaska and 
the Yukon. 

The only answer the Government can make to this is the 
honest one that (a) they do not believe Russia will launch any 
attack on the western powers in the next few years ; and (b) 
that if it did the only force it could, or would want to, land 
in northern Canada would be a small raiding party, destined 
to be sacrificed, and intended to create temporary alarm 
among the Canadian and American people. 


The Canadian defence authorities are persuaded that they 
know how much—or rather how little—the Russian air force 
is capable of delivering in the northern part of this continent 
within the next few years, They are persuaded that the only 
object of the “threat to the North” is to make Canada and 
the United States hold back for passive defence troops and 
resources which ought to be used in an active sector of battle 
outside this continent. The only sensible way to deal with 
such a threat, they think, is to have a small, highly mobile 
“force-in-being ” ready to clear up any airborne invader in 
quick time. 

For this purpose they are training three battalions in air- 
borne warfare, of which the one recently exercised is the 
first to complete its training. This is the limit of what the 
Canadian Army now proposes to devote to the territorial 
defence of the North. Unquestionably it would like to have 
up-to-date troop-carrying planes. The paratroopers in train- 
ing practise with a dummy model of a US Fairchild Packet. 
But even by the time the other two battalions have completed 
their training—which will be something like another two years 
—the Royal Canadian Air Force will still, according to present 
plans, not have enough new transports to carry them. 


Priority for Fighter Aircraft 


This in itself is a very good indication of how priorities are 
distributed between the North and the European theatre. 
Top of the RCAF’s priority list are modern fighters, and 100 
US F86’s (Sabres) are to be built under licence by the 
Canadair Company at Montreal (builders of the DC4M air- 
liner which BOAC uses under the name “Argonaut” and 
Trans-Canada Airlines and Canadian Pacific Airlines use 
under the name “North Star”). In addition, Avro Canada 
of Toronto are developing a new twin-engined, two-seater, 
all-weather jet fighter of Canadian design which is specially 
adapted for northern conditions. In its early tests it is ex- 
pected to use a British jet engine, but an all-Canadian jet 
named the Orenda is also being developed by Avro Canada. 


Second on the RCAF’S list are improved anti-submarine 
aircraft. The new troop carrier comes in about third. Emphasis 
on the Atlantic supply route is underlined in the naval planning. 
For the Canadian Navy protection of the shipping routes is 
the first priority and anti-submarine vessels of a new design 
aré now being built in Canadian shipyards. 


_ The Army conforms to the same pattern, Its main concern 
1% t0 create a nucleus of highly trained specialists in both 
Permanent and reserve units which could rapidly assimilate 
and train the large number of recruits which would appear on 
the Outbreak of war. To the criticism that the main Canadian 
forces should be ready for instant action the authorities reply 
that experience has shown that they have some time before 


is available to carry any Jarge numbers of troops 
Overseas, 


All the Canadian defence services are grouped in one 
munistty. Unification has actually been achieved faster and 
— than by any of the other western powers. The 
Minister of National Defence, Mr Brooke Claxton, presides 
ver a single department with a single civilian deputy minister 


623 
(or permanent under-secretary). The chiefs of: staff committee 


reports through him to the defence committee of the Cabinet. - 


The Chiefs of Staff, incidentally, number four, not three. The 
head of the Defence Research Council, Dr O. M. Solandt, is 
the fourth chief of staff sitting on an equal footing with the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. 


Difficulties of Atlantic Co-operation 


Since these authorities believe that the Northland cannot, in 
any period for which it is reasonable to plan, be any more than 
a sideshow, and since Canadian concern about the Pacific is 
conspicuous only by its absence, the problems of the North 
Atlantic treaty powers rate very high in Canadian defence 


planning. Canada should be a good partner for the Atlantic 
alliance. 


Bui this is where the difficulties start. The Canadian armed 
forces grew from the British services. They were modelled 
on them and they have the closest affiliations with them. It 
took many difficult passages before they evolved a pattern 
which combined practical co-ordination with unquestioned 
independence. Now they are setting about the business of 
establishing a similar relationship with the United States. It 
is as though, having accomplished the difficult enough task of 
“ bringing up father,” they now had to start on godfather too. 
In some ways it’s a weary business, but it has got to be done 
in the military as in the political sphere. 


Few people realise even in Canada what Canadian engineers 
went through in the last war adapting British designs to North 
American engineering standards so that they could be manu- 
factured here. Every single blueprint had to be redrawn; 
every single component re-engineered. It is to avoid these 
wasteful labours that all the efforts are being made towards 
standardisation. But standardisation is a gradual and depress- 
ingly long-term process. In the meantime Canada’s industrial 
resources are already geared to the North American pattern. 


The second great production worry of the last war was 
dependence on Britain for parts, which were liable therefore 
to delay not only by enemy bombers but also by enemy sub- 
marines, Never again, say the Canadian defence chiefs. It 
will be to Britain’s interests as well as their own, they believe, 
if they insist that their production shal] not be dependent 
on the long transatlantic pipeline. 


Need for US Materials 


The other consideration which makes North American co- 
ordination essential is that Canada cannot produce any heavy 
manufactured goods, including arms, without a considerable 
US content. Much of the steel and most of the coal must 
come from. the United States. Nor does Canada itself require 
sufficient quantities of any item to justify tooling for each 
separate component. The only sensible and economic way for 
Canada to produce arms is the way it did it in the last war ; 
to concentrate on certain types and produce them for all the 
allied nations. Only 30 per cent of Canadian war production 
was for the use of its own forces. 


Given United States co-operation Canada can again become 
an important supplier for the Atlantic nations. But without 
that co-operation its capacity is most strictly limited. It 
cannot produce arms without spending US dollars, which it 
has not got, on raw materials as well as on parts. The famous 
Hyde Park agreement of the last war enabled it to supply 
certain items to the United States and acquire in return its 
own requirements of other items. Only if it is allowed to 
earn US dollars in this way can it again become an important 
supplier to the allies. Although in the recent Military Aid 
Bill the US Congress allowed “ off-shore” purchases of arms 
for Europe in Canada, it has not changed the previous law 
which requires that arms for the US forces must be acquired 
within the United States.. Until the Congress changes this 
law the Canadian contribution to the Pact nations will not 
be what Canada would like it to be, nor what the. other 
countries have a right to expect. 
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The date of our picture is 1909 when there were 86,419 motor 
vehicles on our roads (or one between every five hundred people!). 
Immense developments in our motor industry were obviously needed to 
multiply that figure to to-day’s total of nearly three million. Have you 
ever thought of the corresponding expansion and change in the steel 
industry? Steel has had to be made not only for the motor vehicles 
themselves, but also for the machine tools used in their production and 
for the refineries which supplied them with petrol and oil. Then there 
was also all the steel needed for railway trains and bridges, for ships 
and docks, for aircraft, for mines and skyscrapers, for a thousand 
and one things large and small, from power stations to safety pins. 
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TO-DAY. An output of over 15} million tons is confidently looked 
for this year, evidence of the steel industry's great efforts to meet the 
constantly increasing demands of exporting industrics of which the 
motor industry is only one. 


LOOKING FORWARD. To raise capacity to 18 million tons by 
1952, the industry, on its own initiative, started to plan before the end of 
the war and secured Government ap- 
proval three years ago for expansion and HOW MUCH STEEL 
development that will cost £240 million, | '™ THE AVERAGE CAR P 
That plan now is half completed. an ~ caament 
In short, for the second half of this the motor industry ~ 
century no less than in the first, the in- for crank shafts, valves, 
dustry has prepared to anticipate and gear wheels, ball bear- 


ings, transmission, 
foster every coment for steel from all aa sal, wo, 
branches of industry. body panels, and 
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Sulphuric Acid 


Sulphuric acid is one of the most important of aij 
the ‘‘ heavy "’ chemicals. It is of such fundamental 
importance that its consumption can be regarded 
as the barometer of a nation’s industrial capacity, ft 
is essential for hundreds of products —artificial silk, 
dyes, electric accumulators, explosives, fertilizers, 
paper, plastics and weedkillers, to mention but a 
few. It is also used extensively in several branches 
of the metal industry. A Birmingham doctor, John 
Roebuck, developed the first commercial method 
of manufacture in 1746, and 85 years later, Peregrine 
Phillips, a vinegar manufacturer of Bristol, patented 
a Contact Process. By this method, which todayis 
responsible for half the output of this vital chemical, 
sulphur dioxide — obtained by burning sulphur, 
iron pyrites, zinc blende, or other substances rich 
in sulphur — is made to combine at high tempera- 
ture with oxygen. The combination takes place 
in the presence of certain metal ‘* Catalysts” 
which have the remarkable effect of speeding up 
the reaction without themselves taking part in it. 
The combination of sulphur dioxide and oxygen 
yields sulphur trioxide, which combines with water 
to form sulphuric acid. 

Britain’s achievement in respect of Sulphuric Add 
is a double one. Not only were the two principal 
processes of manufacture invented by Englishmen, 
but the raising of production to present levels— 
about 1,600,000 tons yearly — is a triumph of 
British chemical engineering. 
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Fund’s Plea for Devaluation 


HE annual reports of the International Monetary Fund 

have hitherto had a happy knack of sounding a key- 
note appropriate to the contemporary economic situation. 
There is no mistaking the main theme which runs through 
the report published last Tuesday at the opening of the meet- 
ing of IMF governors in Washington. It is “currency 
revaluation,” or, another euphemism for devaluation, “ ex- 
change adjustments.” To see this IMF theme in perspec- 
tive, it is well to recall the Fund’s first report, issued in 
October, 1946, in which the executive directors were plead- 
ing the case for accepting from their members what was 
then acknowledged to be a largely artificial structure of 
official exchange parities. In the exceptional circumstances 
of 1946 there was much to be said in favour of overvaluing 
the currencies of most countries in terms of the US dollar. 
Those exceptional circumstances, including the shortages 
of the immediate post-war period, the promise of a sellers’ 
market for some time to come, and the inevitable dependence 
of most of the world on imports from dollar countries, have 
now passed. But the overvaluation of currencies has not 
passed. On the contrary, with the downturn in the dollar 
price level, the phenomenon of maladjustments of prices 
and costs between the dollar and non-dollar world has in- 
creased. In its latest report, the IMF fastens upon. this 
phenomenon and then credits it with the major responsibility 
for the perpetuation of a state of disequilibrium in inter- 
national balances of payments. 


“The world is now tending to divide into high-priced 
markets of countries dealing mainly in inconvertible curren- 
cies and low-priced markets of countries dealing mainly in 
convertible currencies. The dollar payments problem will 
persist at least as long as these price differences continue. 
Prolonged dependence on restriction and discrimination 
would be likely to divide the world economy into economic 
blocs, each with its own price structure, each tending in- 
creasingly to insulate itself from the rest of the world by the 
necessity of protecting its own inconvertible currency system 
by trade restrictions and exchange controls.” 


This is not to say that the IMF absolves the creditor 
countries from all blame for the prevailing disequilibrium or 
from all responsibility for initiating remedial measures. The 
Teport points out that “ surplus countries should keep their 
economies operating at a high level and minimise the trade 
that restrain imports.” This general observation 
is then brought into specific focus in the remark that “ the 
decline in the level of business activity in the United States 

Ms extremely high postwar peak has added a new 

t to the payments problem.” But, informed with 
the knowledge that derives from the IMF’s close physical 
Proximity to US Congress, the report also points out that 

Process of tariff reduction is always slow and it will 
Rot be realistic to count on it as a solution to the immediate 
dollar prob!em.” 

The IMF therefore places on the deficit countries 
themselves the primary responsibility for restoring the inter- 
mional payments position. In this respect the report has 


some very wise observations to make on matters other than 
exchange adjustments. The prevailing disequilibrium, it 
points out, arises not only from the excessive need for 
imports and the insufficient capacity to pay for them, but 
also from the disparity between overall demand and pro- 
ductive capacity within the deficit countries. “ Until their 
domestic economies are adjusted to make more of their 
output available for export, so as to reduce their dependence 
on an excess of imports, their payments difficulties will 
continue.” 


From this point the argument proceeds inexorably to the 
problem of inflation, emphasising that the existence of infla- 
tionary conditions is incompatible with a satisfactory inter- 
national balance of payments. But, when all relevant facts 
and probabilities have been taken into account, the IMF con- 
cludes that the discrepancy between dollar and non-dollar 
prices is too great to be remedied merely by appropriate 
contraction of costs and prices in the deficit countries and 
within the context of existing exchange parities. It is 
pointed out that, while the US wholesale price index for 
manufactures was about 175 in May, 1949 (1937 = 100), the 
index of export prices in dollars of the principal western 
European countries exporting manufactured goods ranged 
around 210. That is too big a gap to be closed by deflation 
“which would encounter formidable resistance.” Therefore, 
“‘ where a price reduction of the magnitude indicated above 
is necessary to expand exports, it would, in many cases, seem 
possible only through an adjustment in the exchange rate.” 


* 


Having suggested that “ countries with dollar difficulties 
are faced with the question whether an exchange rate 
adjustment can help to solve their problems,” the report 
enumerates the conditions in which devaluation could be 
made within a safe and constructive framework. It points out 
that for exchange adjustment to be successful it is essential 
that the expected benefits should not be dissipated by an 
offsetting rise in local prices and costs. Moreover, “ unless 
home demand is restrained, the expansion of exports which 
alone can justify an exchange adjustment will not be 
achieved.” If, however, the necessary measures are taken 
to arrest inflation in the deficit countries, the IMF is con- 
fident that “ every country with a payments problem has a 
direct interest in the establishment of exchange rates that 
will encourage a pattern of trade conducive to a better bal- 
ance in ‘international payments.” This leads to the final 
conclusion that “in their own interests they [the deficit 
countries] cannot afford to forgo any suitable instrument, 
including any necessary exchange adjustment, that could 
expand their dollar exports.” 

This is very plain speaking indeed. It is for the most 
part couched in general terms ; it mentions no names save 
for the occasional inescapable reference to the United States 
as the ultimate creditor country; but the names suggest 
themselves. If a general realignment of exchanges can be 
long delayed after this flag has been so ostentatiously nailed 
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‘to the IMF mast, the world will have to rate even higher 
its high assessment of the forensic powers of Sir Stafford 
Cripps. 

The annual report of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development inevitably deals with somewhat 
more humdrum fare than that of its sister institution. For 
the most part the Bank’s report is a careful documentation of 
its activities in what has been an active and satisfactory 
year. Eight loans were made by the Bank, totalling $191.6 
million, and a large number of projects are in process of 
investigation and negotiation. The latter include loans to 
the Colonial Development Corporation and to the Overseas 
Food Corporation. 

On the marketing side of its activities, the Bank developed 
during the year new means of adding to its resources. This 
it did by selling securities held in its own portfolio to insti- 
tutional investors in the United States. Such sales amounted 
to $19.9 million and consisted of securities representing 
loans made by the Bank to the Netherlands and Belgium ; 
these securities were sold with the guarantee of the Bank. 
This procedure opens up a most promising avenue through 
which to increase the lendable resources of the Bank. The 
scope for placing such guaranteed securities and for market- 
ing the direct obligations of the Bank has also been expanded 
by recent legislation in the United States authorising national 
banks and State banks which are members of the Federal 
Reserve System to deal in and underwrite obligations issued 
or guaranteed by the International Bank. This, together 
with a widening volume of State legislation authorising insti- 
tutional investment in the Bank’s securities in individual 
states, should create a wider and freer market for the Bank’s 
securities in the United States—the main provider of the 
currencies needed by the Bank’s borrowers. 


@ Money is required for the export 
programme—to keep men and machines 
working and so ensure the ceaseless flow 
of British goods to markets overseas. 
All this vital activity is sustained by the 
facilities which a Bank alone can provide. 


DISTRICT BANK 
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This satisfactory groundwork in developing the marker 
for the Bank’s securities will yield increasing returns as th. 
Bank gets into fuller stride in the role of ing the 
economic development of under-developed countries, 4 
considerable part of the report is devoted to a discussion of 
the role the Bank can play in this “ Point IV” programm. 
Its comments on this subject—a subject which is ali too 
often wrapped up in emotional phrases and thinki 
refreshingly realistic. Drawing on its own experience, the 
Bank points out that it has learned “how limited is the 
capacity of the under-developed countries to absorb capi 
quickly for really productive purposes.” The real obstacles 
to rapid economic development in these countries is go 
lack of finance but “low levels of education and health, lack 
of skilled and vigorous manpower, political factors such a; 
frequent changes in government with resultant economic 
insecurity and the temptation to put more emphasis on 
short run objectives than on long run development of the 
country.” On this showing, there can be no complaint tht 
the International Bank itself is failing to become educated, 


The report sets out three criteria by which the Bank is 
guided in its loan policy. First, it must be convinced, on 
the one hand, that the loan cannot be obtained privately on 
reasonable terms ; and, on the other, that there are reasonable 
prospects for repayment. Secondly, the loan must be for 
sound and productive purposes. Finally, since the capacity 
of most countries to service additional foreign debt is a 
present limited, the Bank must satisfy itself that the object 
of the loan is of sufficient importance to the economy of the 
country concerned to warrant its incurring a foreign exchange 
obligation to finance it. These criteria involve a tecognition 
that the Bank is prepared to accept greater risks than the 
private investor is willing or able to assume. But the tisk 


Traders and industrialists looking for opportunities 
in the undernoted Territories should get in contact 
with the National Bank of India. Topical information 
on business matters and a comprehensive banking 
service are ensured by a network of branches ia 
these areas. Your enquiry is welcomed at Head Office. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


LIMITED ibe 

Branches in: INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA — 
KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR snd ADE 
Bankers to the Government in Aden, Kenya Colony, _ 

Zanzibar and Uganda. ae 
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‘eaculated one ; and if the conditions enumerated in. the 


- are duly satisfied, there should be no excessive danger 


gf bad. debts for the Bank. 


The report is reticent upon questions of exchange rates 
aod other matters which do not lie directly within the 

vince of the Bank ; but this reticence was thrown to the 
four winds by its President, Mr Eugene Black, in the speech 
which he made at the opening session of the Fund and Bank 
mecting on Tuesday. Mr Black sided bluntly with the 
devaluation school, pleading for “a system of exchange rates 
which will assist the dollar deficit countries to compete effec- 
tively in world markets,” adding that only this would pro- 
yide an adequate incentive to exporters to increase their sales 
to the dollar area and for importers from the dollar countries 
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to buy: from abroad. He failed. to see how such an adjust- 
ment could be avoided. Mr Black next attacked the “ wilder- 
ness of bilateral arrangements, special currency controls, 
quotas and similar restrictions ” which he said have grown 
up to protect inefficient production and trade practices. 
Finally, as if to make sure of treading on every sensitive corn, 
he flung some good advice to countries now running 
ambitious programmes of social services beyond. their 
means. Even from the platform of the Bank, therefore, the 
theme of devaluation has been heard loud and clear. in 
Washington this week. -The opposition, or anti-devaluation 
faction, has been described by one of the correspondents re- 
porting the proceedings as “ taking on the appeatance of a 
thin red line.” 


The Canadian Market 


N view of the governmental exhortations to British manu- 
facturers to increase their exports to Canada, it is sur- 
prising how little material is available for any comparative 
stiidy of prices in that market. Comparison between sepa- 
rate lines in the same trade is always odious, chiefly because 
objective measures of quality are difficult to find. But there 
issome virtue in making an attempt. This article is the out- 
come of private research, undertaken in Toronto, by the 
Canadian correspondent of The Economist. The conclusions 
drawn are rough and ready. The classes of goods compared 
cannot be fully homogeneous in quality. Complications are 
introduced by the Canadian import quotas, by the retailer’s 
practice of accepting a smaller margin on goods which he 
finds difficult to sell, and by the fact that the prices examined 
tefe: to goods on public sale in Toronto only. A strict com- 
parison is hardly possible. The comparison which follows is 
based on an eyewitness report and not on a statistical analysis. 


Nevertheless, certain salient points emerge. In general, the 
British consumer goods which have had most success in 
Canada have been high-quality or medium-quality lines. 
Very little attempt has been made to meet North American 
competition in the mass-produced popular ranges. It is, 
therefore, the more unfortunate that British prices are now so 
extremely high that several luxury products have priced 
themselves out of their own markets, Bone china dinner 
services at between $125 and $250 for 56-piece sets are one 
example ; sea island cotton shirts, lately on sale at about 
$9 cach, but recently quoted much dearer—so that the new 
retail price would be nearly $15 if retailers would agree to 
sock them—are another. Medium-quality goods are now 
meeting keen Canadian, rather than United States, competi- 
tion. Men’s shoes are an example. British-made shoes (be- 
tween $15 and $25 a pair) are seriously threatened by 
Canadian shoes (between $12.50 and $23.50) which are little 
inferior in quality. In the same way British and Canadian 
semi-porcelain dinner sets in the $20-$90 price range are 
fully competitive with one another, while Japanese pro- 
ducers are now entering the same market in spite of a tariff 
of 273 per cent against them. Competition between British 
and ian products is also intense in some branches of 
the hardware trade. Confectionery seems to be the excep- 
ton. British biscuits (average price 70 cents a Ib.) are 
Xcepted as more palatable than Canadian biscuits at prices 

N 29 cents and 40 cents a lb. There is a good demand 
British products in humbler lines of the confectionery 
trade, where one might have expected that low price would 
have been a more potent market factor than high quality. 
“d sweets (British type 50 cents to $1 a Ib., Canadian type 


39 cents to 60 cents a Ib.) and liquorice sweets (British type 
49 cents a lb., Canadian type 39 cents a lb.) are examples. 
With consumer goods of this kind, however, United States 
competition may be only temporarily kept out of the market 
by tariff or quota restrictions. 

Textiles deserve special mention, though they form no 
exception to the general depressing pattern. British woollens, 
worsteds and lighter suitings are generally admitted to be 
without rival, but the increase in prices is driving importers 
to cheaper lines ; the higher-priced lines are becoming un- 
saleable. One example quoted was that of a worsted tricotine, 
retailed at $7.95 in 1946, which rose to $10.50 by the end 
of 1948 ; at this price demand was too small to justify stock- 
ing the material. But buyers were offered the material in 
England last spring at a still higher price. In cotton and 
rayon goods North American.competition is keener and the 
situation is correspondingly worse. British-made cotton 
shirts pn sale in Toronto cost between $8.50 and $12.50 ; 
shirts of British cloth made-up in Canada cost between 


$6 and $10; those made in Canada of American cloth . 


between $4 and $6 (despite a 10 per cent tariff differential). 
The superiority in quality needs to be very great to offset 
this disadvantage in price, and it is, therefore, particularly 
disquieting to find that complaints are common about flaws 
and inconsistent colouring in the medium price ranges of 
British cotton shirtings. The number of flaws has increased 
markedly (the Canadians say) and the colour of the shipment 
does not always match the colour of the samples. -As for 
rayon fabrics, it seems clear that there would :be. virtually 
no British exports at all to the Canadian market if quotas on 
imports from the United States were removed... American 
rayon goods are consistently cheaper than British rayon goods 
of comparable quality, and quotations for flat.and. printed 
crepe at half the British levels.seemed to be representative. 
The division of the market for capital goods is the reverse 
of that for consumer goods. British makers offer the simple, 
straightforward and on the whole cheaper product ; the 
United States supplies the more complete equipments with 
the “ frills ” which the British models lack. Yet the favour- 
able price margin on British machinery is often no greater 
than is to be accounted for by the British tariff advantage 
over American products (which amounts to 15 per cent 
of the price on equipment of a kind which is made in 
Canada, and 10 per cent on other equipment). A turret 
lathe of 3}-inch bar capacity from Britain was priced 
at $12,500 in Toronto; an American model with pre- 
selective speed changing and other gadgets not on the 
British model cost $16,000. Similarly, a British radial 
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drill of 6-foot capacity with 18 speeds and 9 different 
feed rates cost $13,000 ; an American model with 24 speeds 
and 18 feed rates cost $17,000. A British surface grinding 
machine (6 by 18 inches) was found to cost 25 per cent more 
than the American model despite the tariff advantage. For 
steam turbines it is true that British firms have landed some 
important dollar orders, but these have usually been for 
machines custom-built to individual specifications. On a 
job which standard American machines will serve (and any 
firm which uses the services of an American consulting 
engineer for a manufacturing project will probably arrive at 
a layout which enables the standard types to be used) Britain 
is not offering a competitive price, nor, indeed, a competi- 
tive service of spare parts and maintenance. In this field, 
the coming competition in tenders for equipment for the 
new Toronto subway will be worth watching ; the contract 
for building the subway itself went to an American firm. 


Cars can be regarded as a special class of capital goods. 
Most Canadians regard British cars as “ second strings ” or 
as models to be used where the driving is predominantly 
urban. Within this very limited market British cars are com- 
petitive. An Austin A4o 4-door saloon delivered in Toronto, 
with heater, licence and tank full of petrol costs $1,699. The 
cheapest Canadian-built Ford with the same accessories costs 
$1,910, and the Plymouth Club Coupé and Chevrolet 4-door 
de luxe cost slightly more than this. But since most Cana- 
dians use their cars for long trips and travel a good deal 
on bad country roads, it is only in the larger ranges that 
mass sales can be made. Here the picture is not encouraging. 
Despite the 30 per cent tariff on completed cars made in 
the United States, and despite the dollar quota which limits 
the numbers and variety of American cars on the market, 
the cheapest available Packard ($3,211) is still lower than 
the Humber Hawk ($3,271). 


* 


Quite apart from these questions of price, it is fairly evi- 
dent, from inquiries made, that British goods are not being 
suitably designed and prepared for the Canadian market. 
The product of the British motor industry, with its narrow 
tracks, small luggage space, and reputed inability to stand 
up to bad roads, has been criticised to the point of monotony, 
but the same incompatibility between British practice and 
Canadian requirements is evident in many other trades ; and 
in some there is less excuse for neglecting to make the small 
changes which are needed. The Canadians have repeatedly 
asked that British china should be packed in cartons so that 
it can be sent out from the shop to the customer without 
repacking—but it continues to arrive in straw-filled barrels. 
They believe that no attempt has been made to style women’s 
shoes and underwear to North American tastes. They have 
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become accustomed to the American width for cotton 5: 
goods, and the British standard widths of 32 inches for Age 


ings and 36 inches for dress materials are aTrOwe 5 th 


they complain, is inconvenient and uneconomical. fo the 
Canadian maker-up. In their eyes the final laundering an; 
packing of British textiles are incredibly bad ; “The Cam. 
dian finish will make an article sit up and smile ou of is 
box instead of looking like a faded bouquet.” jr appea 
that British dress crépes of better quality and equal pric 
are being oversold by United States competitors by. wide 
advertising of brand names. Confectionary seems tg 
almost the one trade in which Canadian importers fing th. 
British manufacturers fully co-operative in preparing: good, 
for market. 

Four other British disadvantages came to light. Firy, 
despite the talk in Britain of an “ export drive” to hard. 
currency countries, some British goods for which there isa 
ready sale are not supplied in large enough quantities to mee: 
the demand. Medium-quality china and high-quality hard. 
ware are examples. Orders of British-made hand tools (which 
could probably be sold if they were there to sell) “com 
dribbling through over a number of years.” Good British 
cutlery is hardly ever seen. Secondly, delivery of some classes 
of goods—particularly of capital equipment—is still far too 
slow. Thirdly, United States manufacturers are much mor 
flexible in their price policies than British exporters. Price. 
cutting is still the common American reaction to competition 
British traders (perhaps because of the alternative soft- 
currency markets that are open to them) do not behave in th 
same way. Finally, Canadians will not accept the genenl 
level of British prices without question. Instead, they ar 
disposed to criticise British Government policies ; they argu 
that centralised purchase of cotton and other raw materia, 
the persistent reliance on bilateral trade, and the blind eye w 
restrictive trade union attitudes have driven up costs u- 
necessarily. There is a tendency to believe that prices can 
easily be brought down once these policies are dropped. 
Whether this belief is true or not (and there is, in fact, some 
evidence to support it) its existence is important ; it makes 
the buyer critical and tends to hold him back from immedi 
purchases. 

No soothing conclusions can be drawn from this survey. 
The Canadian market offers no rosy prospects of easy profi, 
and some British exporters, observing the facts for then- 
selves, have drawn the conclusion that they would do better 
to turn their attention elsewhere. The only a'ternative ’ 
a more resolute selling effort, backed by more flexible pro- 
duction policies, than British industry and British exportes 
have achieved since the war. In certain high classes of cor 
sumer goods—and particularly in some high-grade textiles— 
Britain has in the past enjoyed, and might now recapturt, 
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2 position approaching monopo'y ; but these opportunities 
are too frequently thrown away by prices so high as to scare 
customers out of the market altogether. British products of 
medium quality have to meet keen Canadian competition, 
and it is necessary that exporters should be more aware of 
this and better prepared for it. The mass popular market is 
quite out of reach of British prices. British sales of consumer 
in Canada are smal] enough in all conscience ; without 
the preferential tariff, and without the quota restrictions on 
from the United States, they wou'd be smaller still. 
In the market for capital goods the same considerations apply, 
and their effect has been largely to limit the British share 
in the machinery trade to “ tailor-made ” equipments. 
But while the progress that can be made is severely limited 
by the high level of British prices, there is evidence also 
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that a closer attention by manufacturers to the tastes, habits 
and requirements of the dollar markets would yield results. 
High prices are asked not only because of the high level of 
British costs of production, but also because alternative mar- 
kets exist where currencies are softer and higher prices are 
still readily paid. In the same way, manufacturers who are 
already selling successfully to a wide range of overseas mar- 
kets may feel that it would not pay them to modify their 
products to suit Canadian (or, for that matter, American) 
requirements. In this they may be right, by their own calcu- 
lations, and while they are selling the whole of their output 
it is difficult to prove them wrong. It is not the individual 
trader’s misfortune, but the misfortune of the national eco- 
nomy, that the markets where selling is easy do not yield the 
currency that the British economy most urgently needs. 


Business Notes 


Britain’s * Manageable ” Deficit 


To judge from the behaviour of stock markets this week, 
the general body of investors is showing a scepticism about 
the achievements of the Washington Conference hardly less 
marked than that of the City’s most vocal commentators. On 
comparable occasions in the past, the markets have generally 
been disposed to read bullishly any news which promised 
postponement of unpalatable remedies. By this test, it might 
have been expected that the Washington communique would 
have been “ good ” for markets, for, as the City was quick to 
point out, it contains no hint that Britain is any the more 
ready than it seemed a few weeks ago to tackle the really 
fundamental problems of the excessive level of costs. As it 
is, the easier trend of gilt-edged prices is clear evidence of the 
City’s refusal to regard the communique through any such 
rose-coloured spectacles as the Chancellor himself has donned. 
The accompanying firmness of equity share prices, significantly 
combined with strength in gold shares, is evidently indica- 
live, not of any relief or satisfaction with the Tripartite 
achievements, but of the possibility that the problem of devalua- 
ton, though carefully excluded from the  three-power 
wmnouncement, might yet be resolved after the Fund and Bank 
meetings. 


The City, in short, though welcoming the many signs that 
the United States is, in principle, acknowledging the responsi- 
bilities of its creditor status, still finds it impossible to see how 
even the eventual outcome of these discussions can provide 
ay workable solution of the dollar problem. Still less can it 
comprehend how the measures upon which agreement has 
dready been reached will suffice even in the relatively short 
tun, t0 stop the drain on Britain’s gold and dollar reserves 
ot, as Sir Stafford Cripps put it, “ to bring our reserves position 
iat a manageable condition.” By indulging in some highly 
optimistic flights of conjecture, it is indeed possible to pro- 
duce a prospective balance sheet showing a temporary equi- 

at some time during the ERP phase—provided each 
of the several measures produces its maximum of aid and pro- 
vided the projected cuts are fully and promptly implemented. 


_ Such a balance sheet, the construction of which is explained 
in subsequent Notes, would read approximately as follows : — 


: £ mn. 
Net dollar deficit 

‘anual rate as stated by Sir S. Cripps in July) ...-.- 600 
ECA Grants and Loans: i. is. dsitech <atl mt de Cxanees 200 

UO te UT ne cas 100 

St x Import Cuts (Sterling Area) ......-.---+2+-eees 100 

‘k-Piling, etc., of Rubber and Tin .........+-.+0+++ 50 
me of ECA funds for Canadian Wheat ............ 50 
World ae from IMB}. .'s:s iain bi¢a'> ocd» sipie oaeinis owe 80 

k Loans to Sterling Area......-.+++eeee+ee: 20 





A little thought will show that this “balance ” sheet, despite 
its apparent tidiness, demonstrates rather the impossibility 
than the possibility of achieving equilibrium by these means. 
It is most improbable, for example, that the aid from com- 
modity stockpiling and from a switch to natural rubber can 
approach the extreme limit here assumed. Similarly, as shown 
below, the yield from the release of ECA funds for Canadian 
wheat in effect assumes that Britain’s dollar import cuts will 
be up to one-half greater than the total so far projected, 
whereas the Chancellor has already said that the cutting will 
not be greater than was foreshadowed last July. It is assumed, 
too, that the International Monetary Fund—the role of which 
was not even mentioned in the tripartite communique—will 
allow Marshall beneficiaries access to the Fund’s dollars, and 
that Britain will be permitted to secure its share without com- 
plying with such conditions as would be embarrassing to the 
Government. Among other flaws in these easy calculations 
is the assumption that, by the time the cuts take full effect, 
ECA aid will still be running at £200 million a year. Finally, 
it should be noted that all these sources of relief—except 
the cuts themselves and perhaps the World Bank loans— 
represent expedients which, while conceivably repeatable 
annually for a year or two, would certainly cease at or about 
the end of the Marshall phase, if not sooner. 


* * * 


Relief through Stockpiling 


The most immediate relief which Britain and the sterling 
area can expect from the Washington talks is an increase in 


dollar earnings from the sale of tin and rubber. The com- 
munique was by no means explicit on this point: 
The Canadian representatives stated that the Canadian 


Government is prepared to take steps to increase reserve stocks 
of tin and rubber in Canada. 
The United States representatives reported that the United 
States Government was prepared to open to natural rubber a 
substantial additional area of competition including a modification 
of the Government order relating to the consumption of synthetic 
rubber. The United States would review its stockpiling pro- 
gramme with particular reference to rubber and tin. 
It is difficult to assess in terms of dollars what this really means. 
Canadian consumption of tin and of rubber is relatively 
small. Last year tin amounted to 4,000 tons and rubber to 
20,000 tons. If “increasing reserve stocks ” were to imply the 
purchase of an additional year’s supply of each during the next 
nine or twelve months, the sterling area would gain some $16 
million—provided these quantities were purchased from the 
sterling area, 

The American stockpile purchases are more complicated. 
In the first place the amount of funds available to the Muni- 
tions Board is very limited; secondly, the Board stated 
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only recently that the current year’s purchases must ensure 
a better balance in the quantities of materials held. This 
was taken to mean that most of its dollar funds would be used 
to buy those commodities which until recently have been in 
short supply. Tin and rubber were expected to benefit little. 
Presumably the overriding consideration of a balanced stockpile 
is to be waived, and rubber and tin will be bought with dollars 
instead of with the sterling counterpart fund. Last year 
American purchases of tin for the stockpile were estimated at 
25,000 tons. If a similar quantity were bought before the end 
of next. June—and all of it from the sterling area—Britain’s 
dollar pool would get some $56 million. Last year, too, approx- 
imately 100,000 tons of natural rubber went to the American 
stockpile. Since June, a little over 20,000 tons have been pur- 
chased against the sterling counterpart fund. If, therefore, 
the remaining 80,000 tons are bought from the sterling area 
within the next nine months, a further $36 million will be 
earned. The price of natural rubber has been taken as a little 
under 1s. a lb. Thus, on these rather optimistic assumptions, 
the sterling area could get only about $110 million from stock- 
pile purchases (American and Canadian), and this would 
appear to be a maximum rather than a minimum figure. 


* * x 


Larger American Rubber Consumption ? 


The main gain to the sterling area could come from the 
increased commercial use of natural rubber in the United 
States. But such an increase is by no means a certainty. Still 
less is it certain that the additional rubber would necessarily 
come from Malaya. Under the present American law, the 
minimum synthetic rubber consumption must be one third of 
the total available capacity—that is, it must not be less than 
200,000 tons a year for general purpose synthetic (GR-S) and 
22,000 tons for special purpose synthetic. Actual consumption 
is about double that level, so that there is scope for an increase 
in the consumption of natural rubber of the order of 200,000 
tons, if Congress is not to be asked to amend the law. The 
phrase “to open to natural rubber a substantial additional 
area of competition” would at best mean that the American 
Government will modify “R1”—the regulation which lays 
down specific minimum percentages of GR-S which must be 
used in the manufacture of tyres and inner tubes—so as to 
reduce synthetic consumption to the minimum specified in 
the Act. So far, American manufacturers have been freely 
using synthetic rubber in greater quantity than that laid down 
in Rr. It may be that a drastic revision of this regulation will 
alter the buying policies of American manufacturers. 


A more decisive influence, however, is likely to be exerted 
by the relationship between the prices of the natural and syn- 
thetic products. If, owing to larger stockpile purchases, the 
price of natural rubber stays at around Is. a lb., the chances of 
increased commercial consumption in the United States would 
appear, on past experience, to be limited. If, however, the 
American Government increased the price of GR-S in the 
United States from its present level of 18} cents a lb., a high 
rate of consumption of natural rubber would no doubt be 
assured. But such a move is likely to arouse serious opposition 
in America, as the latest accounts show the production costs of 
GR-S to be 18.1 cents a lb. Nor are American manufacturers 
likely to accept meekly any significant rise in price of either 
rubber or tin through any benevolent act of their Government. 
Perhaps these additional purchases will be incorporated in the 
framework of an international agreement for each commodity 
providing both an upper and lower price limit. Nevertheless, if 
it is assumed that commercial consumption of natural rubber 
in the United States will expand by 200,000 tons a year, then 
the sterling area will earn an additional $90 million. 

One very encouraging feature has been the rise in American 
industrial activity last month—the first rise since last October. 
If this rise continues (and at the moment it cannot be counted 
upon) American consumption of rubber, tin and other sterling 
area products will also rise, with a corresponding increase in 
dollar earnings of the sterling area. Failing that, the most— 
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perhaps the very mosi—Britain can expect to get from, 
increased sales of tin and rubber projected in Washi” 
$200 million. nna oe 


* * * OF a 


More Flexible Marshall Aid 


The second line of action to give short-term relief 10 the 
central dollar reserve is the proposed extension of the rang: 
of goods which may be purchased with ECA funds, By 
such relief is likely to be less immediate in its effect thay 
the increased stockpile purchasing. The real point At. issue 
is the question of “off-shore” purchases, Particularly of 
Canadian wheat and flour which until last March formes 
Britain’s largest single item of procurement under BCA 
absorbing a little over $300 million a year. When ECA pi. 
hibited the use of its funds for the purchase of wheat outsid: 
the United States, Britain was placed in an awkward position 
Its dollar purchases had already been pruned drastically, 5 
that the scope for switching the ECA funds released fron 
wheat to items still being purchased from earned dollars (thys 
releasing dollars to pay for the wheat) was in any case limited, 
Moreover, many of the items which Britain might have tran. 
ferred to the ECA programme had not been included in te 
overall plan, and were therefore ineligible for ECA aid, Jp 
use up the $70 million of ECA funds which had previoisly 
been earmarked to meet the outstanding claims of th 
Canadian wheat contract, Britain had to buy such goods » 
frozen pork, canned beef, wheat and flour, lard, canned fith 
and egg products, all from the United States. As it ture 
out, the meat purchases were timely in bridging the gap in 
Argentine supplies caused by the protracted negotiation. 
But ordinarily these goods would not have been bought # 
all—not, at least, for dollars—and they therefore represented 
a net dollar loss. 


The expected announcement by Mr Paul Hoffman, th 
Economic Co-operation Administrator, on the details of th 
agreed extension of eligibility of goods for ECA procuremeat 
had not been received by the time of going to press; draftins 
difficulties had apparently delayed it twice. The main question 
is what goods will now be eligible and from what date, Ii 
it is assumed that Canadian wheat becomes eligible as from 
the fourth quarter of this year, then Britain will have a savin 
of some $225 million earned dollars (calculated at $75 million 
for each of the three quarters), provided that the new afrang* 
ment does not involve a mere reversal of the recent switchin: 
If the items which were switched a few months ago from 
dollar purchase to the ECA programme were all essential, and 
must therefore. now be purchased once more with earned dol 
lars, the new concession would bring no dollar saving. Bu 
judging from the figures published for the second quarter's pr 
curements, most of the goods substituted were not of this cate- 
gory. The main substitutes were the products listed above 
and these amounted to $68 million in the April-June period 
thus for nine months the saving on these less goods 
would amount to $204 million. This again represents the maxt- 
mum saving likely to be achieved, and it implies that a further 
reduction in imports will have to take place. If some of thes 
less essential goods have already been replaced by essenti! 
goods, the net dollar saving would be correspondingly reduce 


Trade and Commodities 


Trade Deficit Widens Again 


No reassurance is to be found in the provisional figu® 
for Britain’s foreign trade last month. The value rat 
fell by £4,500,000 to £137 million, the othe! 
since last September. It is true that exports are whit 
in August because of the holidays, and it is eer 74 
the daily rate this year was only 3 per cent less ee 
twelve months ago the corresponding decline was 3} per 
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There may be in Australia room for the profitable 
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‘Industrial Australie a,’ published recently by The Union Bank 
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industrialist who contemplates an extension of 
his business into the expanding Australian 
markets, by setting up a branch factory or 
by acquiring an interest in an existing con- 
cern. On all such matters The Union Bank 
of Australia offers complete and up-to- 
date service and information covering 
the whole Commonwealth. Ask fora copy 
of “INDUSTRIAL AUSTRALIA.” 
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Rubber and tin from the East are two of our major dollar earners 
—-there are many others in this area—and the Chartered Bank’s 
wide network of Branches assists British business men in 
expanding this valuable potential and also earns dollars for 
Britain in the form of invisible exports. Eastern merchants and 
prospective traders are cordially invited to discuss their plans 
with the Managers of any of our offices in this country, and we 
shall have pleasure in placing our comprehensive Eastern 
banking service at their disposal. 


The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China 


CUncorporated by Royal Charter in 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E. ae 
Manchester Branch: 52 nets Street, Manchester. 
27 Derby House, Exchange B Rumford Street, erect, Liverpooh » 
West-End (London) Branch: 28 HS 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New cae 
The Bank’s branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
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BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is limited) 
Head Office : 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 
G. D, BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


@ 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL Rs. 80,090,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL Rs. 49,090,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL . Rs. 20,090,000 
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With over 80 Branches at the leading centres of 
Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya 
and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with India or 
intending to open connections with that country. 


B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 
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But there is an important difference to take into consideration. 
In 1948 exports reached their seasonal peak in July. This year 
the seasonal peak was attained in June; the July figure was 
diminished by the dock strike. Thus the reduction in last 
month’s figure represents in reality a more serious decline than 
a year ago. Apart from holidays, the main cause has been the 
closing of the South African market. Shipments to the Union 
in August totalled just under £5,500,000 compared with {£14 
million in July and £19} million in June; the figures for 
those two months were exceptionally high because of the 
rush to forestall the new import restrictions. Exports to the 
United States fell, but were still as high as their monthly 
average for the second quarter of the year, whereas exports to 
Canada fell to well below the average level of the second 
quarter. 


Imports increased in August by over £13} million to £200 
million—only £1,700,000 less than the record figure of June. 
It is possible that the dock strike delayed the unloading of 
some supplies which reached the ports in July, and that these 
were therefore recorded as August imports. In previous years 
imports reached a seasonal peak in July. The average of im- 
ports in July and August was slightly below the monthly 
average in the second quarter. 


On the basis of these figures the visible adverse balance of 
trade (imports valued c.i. and exports f.o.b.) rose by 
£18 million to £59 million—the highest monthly figure for 
two years. The cumulative balance, however, was still below 
last year’s level ; for the first eight months of 1949 it totalled 
£295 million against £321 million a year ago. But this was 
due to the small adverse balance during the first quarter. If 
present trends continue, the trade deficit this year will be 
significantly larger than in 1948. 


Export Licensing for Wool 


Last year the sterling area lost some $10 million through 
the sale of dominion wool to the United States by countries 
outside the sterling area. To stop this leak Australia tightened 
up its licensing system, and this year, at any rate, the loss of 
dollars from this source has been negligible. But this was 
probably due more to the slump in the American wool textile 
industry than to the new licensing system. The Board of 
Trade is now to introduce export licensing for raw wool 
from Britain, starting next Monday. 


Arbitrage in commodities between currency areas is clearly 
only a reflection of a more fundamental dislocation which 
the system of fixed exchange rates can only accentuate. To 
attempt to stop it by a licensing system is like trying to cure 
pneumonia with aspirins. Nor is that all. The amount of 
dominion wool re-exported from Britain to the United States 
is in any case small, and the disadvantages of interfering with 
a smoothly-running market may well outweigh any advantage 
gained. Admittedly, the saving of even one million dollars 
would be important. But how far would a licensing system 
help ? It could ensure that wool sold to, say, the Netherlands 
is in fact shipped to that country. But without the ready co- 
operation of the buying countries—and particularly of the 
United States—it would be impossible, even if it were desir- 
able, to prevent subsequent transhipment in the course of 
legitimate trade. 


Wool brokers can be expected to co-operate with the Board 
of Trade to reduce the dollar leak, but an effective licensing 
system would restrict the operation of a free market. The 
idea that the seller of a commodity may determine its use—that 
the buyer in acquiring the goods does not acquire the right 
of free disposal—is itself a disquieting one. If systems of 
conditional sale were to spread to certain other commodities, 
ghe whole concept of a free market would be undermined. 
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Egyptian Cotton as a Substitute: 


Orders issued by the Board of Trade this week 4 
manufacturers to use Egyptian-type cotton yarns jn Certain 
utility cloths for which American-type yarn has i 
been specified. For cloths in which Egyptian yarn has thys 
been substituted for either warp or weft, converters te 
allowed to raise their maximum selling prices by § per cent 
Where Egypiian yarn is used for both warp and weft, the 
maximum selling price is raised by 10 per cent. The reasons 
for these new specifications are not hard to seek, though they 
may be hard to justify. The Chancellor of the 
announced in July that imports of American cotton would be 
cut, though he did not contemplate any reduction in output in 
Lancashire. Part of the cut could, no doubt, be made » 
the expense of stocks. But since cotten production in Brazil, 
the main alternative source of supply, is declining, it was clear 
that in the long run output in Lancashire could, in these cir. 
cumstances, be maintained only by substituting Egyptian for 
American cotton. 


Egyptian cotton was used as a substitute for American 
a critical time two years ago. The result was that stocks of 
Egyptian cotton in this country were nearly exhausted, and 
the “panic” buying which took place in the following 
February helped to bring about the sharp rise in the Alexa. 
drian market. The lesson has, no doubt, been learnt, and an 
exact repetition is unlikely. But the implications for British 
cloth prices are still sinister. With Egyptian cotton nearly 
double the price of American cotton (admittedly the qualities 
are different), substitution will raise costs and prices. It offer, 
therefore, a clear example of the painful choice between dollar 
expenditure and higher costs. Higher prices will, in tum, 
further restrict exports to the dollar markets, whether or 
not expedients are found to keep these more costly products 
saleable at home and in the soft-currency markets overseas, 


If the area planted to cotton is any guide to output, Egypt 
should have a large crop this year. The first official estimat: 
shows an acreage 16 per cent greater than in 1948-49. Ther 
have been the usual reports about worm infestation, par- 
ticularly in certain districts of Lower Egypt. Weather hi 
not been favourable, and last year’s high yield is unlikely 
to be maintained. If the damage done by worm should 
prove serious, the total crop may not be very much larger 
than a year ago. In that case, with the world-wide shortag 
of dollars tending to inflate the demand for non-dollar cotton, 
the Egyptian and American price levels might well be pushed 
still further apart in the coming season. Even without thi 
handicap, productivity in Lancashire needs to be increased 
quickly if British cotton textiles are to stand up to competition. 
How can production costs absorb this additional disadvantage? 


* * * 


Prospects for Base Metals 


The Ministry of Supply chose its time well to institut 
its new policy of keeping its selling prices in line with thx 
ruling in the American market. The policy came into for 
on July 12th and the prices of copper and lead rose on th 
following day. Since then the Ministry has benefited from te 
recovery in base metal prices in the United States. Coppet 
has been more stable than the other two metals. Its price fl 
to a low point of 16 cents a lb. in the middle of June, om 
pared with 23} cents two months earlier. It recovered 00 17 
cents (£99 a ton) and has since remained at that level On 
July 12th the British selling price for copper was re ’ 
£117 Ios. a ton to £104, and the next day it rose to £107 1% 
it has so far remained at that level. The price for lead" 
New York was 12 cents a Ib. in June, compared with at} ce 
three months earlier ; it has since crept back to 155 ceals 
Aton). Zinc, which was 17} cents a Ib. in March, . 
cents in June, but afterwards recovered first to To cents 3 
and more recently to 10} cents (£58 10s. a ton). This lave 
rise, however, was not held and within a week zinc was bes 
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to 10 cemts a Ib. (£55 10s. a ton). The British prices for 
ad and zinc have followed the American market at a 
ose interval : lead is now £87 §s. a ton and zinc, which rose 
10 £66 5s. a ton a fortnight ago, was reduced last week to 
{63 10s. a ton. 


The future trend of base metal prices will be influenced 
io some extent by the freeing of the American tin market. Zinc 
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is still dearer, relatively to copper, than before the war. This 
may be due to the increased uses for zinc castings, which can 
be expected to persist. But it has also been due, in part at any 
rate, to the high price of tin. If, as is generally expected, the 
price of tin falls when the American exchange re-opens, the price 
of zinc may ease in sympathy. Lead is still in relatively short 
supply in the world, and its use continues to be restricted in 
many countries. For this reason alone it is likely to be dearer 
(compared with before the war) than either of the other base 
metals, though last March showed clearly what can happen if 
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American demand for storage batteries should decline, Copper 
output has expanded more rapidly than the production of either 
lead or zinc ; so, too, has its consumption. But because of its 
importance in the electronic era, its recent stability of price 
might be due to more fundamental factors than the mere 
organisation of the American copper market. 


The level of activity in the United States is still, however, 
of overriding importance, while purchases for the stockpile must 
also be taken into consideration. Commercial stocks of all 
three metals were at a high level in America at the beginning of 
the year, and once a weakness in the market became evident 
purchases declined rapidly. Domestic deliveries of copper in 
the United States in June were between a half and one-third 
of those during the first quarter of the year. Deliveries of lead 
slumped by almost as much, and deliveries of zinc fell to about 
half their level in the first quarter. The initial recovery 
in prices was due to renewed purchases for the stockpile, but 
commercial stocks are also being replenished. American 
manufacturers, however, are still cautious and are apparently 
buying only for working needs. 


Finance and Investment 


Gold at the IMF Meeting 


South Africa has played the most vocal part, at least in 
the public sessions, in advancing controversial subjects at the 
International Monetary Fund meeting. Mr Havenga, the 
South African Finance Minister, made a general plea for IMF 
action in writing up the currency price of gold by all member 
countries. He also put forward a formal motion asking for 
IMF authorisation to gold-producing countries to sell up to 
50 per cent of their output in the various premium markets 
of the world. The first plea was rejected by Mr Snyder, US 
Secretary to the Treasury, who stated that he saw no reason 





















IN THE SERVICE OF THRIFT FOR A CENTURY 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


which this year celebrates its hundredth anniversary, 
is marking the occasion by a relaxation of its 
investment restrictions. Until further notice existing 
shareholders may add any sum to their share 
accounts, provided the total does not exceed £5,000. 
New shareholders may invest up to £5,000. 
(Husband and wife are considered as one for this 
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FURTHER PARTICULARS FROM 


Head Office 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON N.W.1 






BANKING 
AMALGAMATION 







Subject to the approval of the Court of Session, 
the business of 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LIMITED 


and the 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND BANK LIMITED 


will be amalgamated as from January 1, 1950 
under the title 


CLYDESDALE AND NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
BANK LIMITED. 


The combined Bank will conduct business at 360 
branches in Scotland, besides operating through its 
established offices in London. It will be represented, 
as hitherto, by the Midland Bank throughout 
England and Wales and by correspondents in all 
important trading centres overseas. 
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why he should propose a higher price for gold to his govern- 
ment. The reasons for this refusal are very concisely put 
forward in the annual report of the International Monetary 
Fund. This points out that under present conditions the pre- 
dictable effect of a general upward movement in the currency 
price for gold on the United States would merely be increased 
exports in exchange for further additions to its gold supply, 
which is already about two-thirds of the world’s reserves. 
The report of the IMF adds: 

In so far as the United States is prepared to maintain a large 
export surplus to facilitate world recovery, it can do this more 
effectively through its foreign aid programme than through an 
increase in exports to gold-producing and gold-holding countries. 
A rise in the dollar price of gold could have no positive effect 
in correcting the maldistribution of gold unless and until the 
present payments difficulties have been met. 

The IMF report also attacks any proposal for a uniform rise 
in the price of gold, on the ground that it might be regarded 
ag a substitute “for the measures in the sphere of exchange 
and payments policy ” which have to be taken if international 
balance is to be restored. 

The refusal of the United States delegate to consider any 
such suggestion has ruled this proposal out of court. The 
South African motion regarding the sale of gold at a premium 
was referred to a special committee of the IMF. The day 
following this move, however, South Africa surprised all con- 
cerned by withdrawing the gold price motion before this com- 
mittee. Announcing this decision, Monsieur Gutt, managing 
director of the Fund, said that the South African Finance 
Minister had acted on the ground that the motion was “ too 
narrow.” Perhaps Mr Havenga realised soon after his motion 
had been tabled that the issue would soon become one of 
comparatively academic interest and that South Africa’s desire 
for a higher gold price, at least in terms of its own currency, 
might be satisfied by some other means. 


* * * 


The New IEPS 


Final details are now available of the new Intra-European 
Payments Scheme which comes into operation in October and 
covers the period to June 30, 1950. The contributions and 
drawing rights exchanged under the scheme were set out 
in The Economist last week.. These are definitive figures and 
the wording of the new scheme appears to make no provision 
for adjustment to a cut in the total Marshall aid appropriation 
by Congress, an appropriation on which the final vote has yet 
to be taken. The main outlines of the new scheme have been 
known for some time past and were given in The Economist of 
July oth. In contrast to the first version of the scheme, there 
is a certain element of transferability of drawing rights in the 
new version, but this has been kept down to 25 per cent of 
the drawing rights established and announced last week. The 
introduction of an element of transferability into this year’s 
scheme necessitates the setting up of a.dollar.“ pool.” to cover 
multilateral drawing rights. It is in the detailed provisions 
applying to this pool that the full text of the new scheme is 
most informative. 

The pool is to be created by crediting to it dollars 
equal to one-quarter of the drawing rights established 
under the IEPS. In the case of Belgium the amount to be 
credited to the pool will be one-quarter of the amount allotted 
to the Belgo-Luxemburg Union to cover its Western 
Hemisphere deficit, together with the whole of the $112} 
million which has been set aside to cover that part of the excess 
of Belgium’s surplus with OEEC countries over its deficit with 
the Western Hemisphere which is to be made available to 
Belgium in dollars from BCA funds. The monthly compensa- 
tion of intra-European debts will continue to be handled, as 
hitherto, by the Bank for International Settlements. The 
deficits which remain after the first compensation are 
financed wherever possible by the utilisation of the bila 
drawing rights. When these are exha the its 
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ever the BIS uses multilateral drawing rights it wil} inform 
ECA of this fact and ECA will then make a firm allotment 
the creditor concerned of conditional aid from. the ‘dae 
pool. This is the machinery by which the conditional Marsha 
dollars will in fact be made to follow the expenditure of the 
multilateral part of the drawing rights. 

The new IEPS agreement incorporates provisions for review 
and rules for commercial policy designed to safeguard the 
position of both debtor and creditor nations under the scheme. 
These rules provide for appeals to OEEC when the revised 
scheme, which has as its principal object the stimulation of 
competitive trade in Europe, appears to be abused by any 


participant. 
* * * 


Peso Loses Its Gold Backing 


By authorising removal of the 25 per cent gold backing of 
the Argentine peso, the Peron Government has been forced jg 
acknowledge in yet another way the pressures resulting from 
its economic policies of recent years. In the early postwa; 
phases it was easy enough for the Argentine Central Bank tp 
satisfy the obligation to back the peso by gold or gold guaran. 
teed foreign exchange to the extent of at least 25 per cent. By 
despite the bank’s substantial sterling holdings—all of which 
carry the necessary guarantees—the statutory gold backing has 
been declining rapidly over the last two years. By last August 
the backing amounted to only 27 per cent of the note issue a5 
compared with 64 per cent at the end of 1947. Although itis 
generally believed that the 25 per cent minimum had been 
infringed some time before the new law was introduced, it is 
just possible that the Argentine Government’s delaying tactics 
in granting import licences for British goods may have been 
partially prompted by a last attempt to defend the minimum 
reserve. This would have been in addition to other motives 
such as the Argentine bull position in sterling, discussed here 
last week. 

CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
(Million Pesos) 


| Reserve Ratios (i 
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(4) Commercial banking deposits held on behalf of Cente Bauky 
(5) Ratios as published by Central Bank. cae 


Meanwhile the boom in ordinary shares on the Buems 
Aires stock exchange and the rise in the local price of gold 
suggest that .local observers believe that ‘devaluation of the 
peso cannot be long delayed. If this judgment is,corredt # 
becomes all the more important that Britain should insist that 
the financial remittances overdue ‘to British nationals shoud 
be guaranteed at the exchange rate for financial transfers 10 
force at the time of signing the Anglo-Argentine trade pact 


* * * 


Incentive for Dutch Dollar Exporters 


The long-awaited scheme to give Dutch to 
United States and Canada a dollar bonus has 
for the past week—and already the first results are 
Under the scheme, Dutch exporters to the dollat: 
allowed to retain in dollars ten per cent of the 
exports, and virtually no restrictions are put on 
of these funds. In effect, of course, this is 
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partial devaluation of the guilder in terms of dollars, and since 
it is unlikely that the Dutch authorities would at this particular 
moment be willing to defy the International Monetary Fund, 
it must be assumed that the Fund’s earlier objections to the 
scheme have been overcome. The Netherlands Bank can. well 
maintain that it is acting according to the precepts of no less 
an authority than Mr Paul Hoffman, who on his recent tour to 
Europe repeatedly urged that exporters to the dollar area must 
be provided with a differential monetary incentive to earn hard 
currencies. 

Broadly speaking, Dutch exporters will be able to put their 
10 per cent in dollars to three different uses. They can build up 
adollar nest egg, always a strong attraction for any Continental 
business man. Alternatively, exporters anxious to maximise 
their guilder earnings can repurchase guilders by acquiring 
notes or Securities standing at a substantial discount in New 
York and reselling these at parity in Holland. The third 
alternative is to buy American goods for importation into 
Holland, where nylon stockings or American motor cars, for 
instance, command a substantial premium over the dollar 
price calculated at the official parity. The first result has been 
that Dutch banknotes and securities, probably in anticipation 
of the scheme rather than on the strength of actual purchases, 
have already appreciated in New York. 


* * * 


Scottish Bank Merger 


A merger between British banks occurs so rarely nowa- 
days that any amalgamation, even between joint affiliates of 
the same bank, is of particular interest. It was announced 
this week that, subject to the approval of the Scottish Court 
of Session, the Clydesdale Bank and the North of Scotland 
Bank will be merged with effect from January Ist next, and 
thereafter will operate as the Clydesdale*and North of Scot- 
land Bank, Ltd. The requisite Treasury approval has 
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already been obtained. Since the capital of both: institutions 
is owned by the Midland Bank, ,no. outside . shareholders’ 
interests are involved ; moreover, the whole of. the present 
staffs will be retained in the service of the combined bank. 
As measured by the extent of deposits shown in. the. latest 
available balance sheets, the North of Scotland Bank, which 
dates from 1836, is the smallest ofthe eight Scottish banks 
(with deposits of £59 million), while the Clydesdale Bank; 
founded in 1838, ranks third in the list (with £102 million). 
After the merger, the new institution will thus become the 
largest banking unit in Scotland; the Royal Bank, which last 
October had £133 million of deposits, will rank second. 


Since both the Clydesdale and the North of Scotland banks 
have been affiliates of the Midland Bank for the past 29 and 
25 years respectively, and since their spheres of business are 
largely complementary, the merger is a logical step. That 
it has not been taken sooner may perhaps be attributed to 
the need to acclimatise sturdy local opinion to a departure 
from tradition, and in particular to the disappearance, as a 
separate unit, of the only bank which, for the past 30 years, 
has had its head office in Aberdeen. Recently, no doubt, the 
growing pressure of costs—aggravated in all banks by the 
familiar “bulge” in the age-distribution of staff—and the 
difficulties which small entities like the North of Scotland 
Bank must encounter in these days in finding specially quali- 
fied staff to deal with the intricacies of foreign and other 
business, must have combined to make the spreading of over- 
heads and other economies of integration increasingly desirable. 
Considerations of this sort, of course, are common to all small 
banks, but the geographical location of the North of Scotland 
Bank, which probably finds few outlets for its advances other 
than farming and fishing, always presented a rather special 
problem. In all the circumstances, therefore, the new com- 
bined bank should be able to give a strengthened service to 
its customers without losing any of the special characteristics 
of its two constituents. 








DICTAPHONE ELECTRONIC DICTATION means 
that you can speak all of your business into a handy 
microphone — as fast as you like, whenever you like. 
Alone and uninterrupted your thoughts can be as 
clear and uncluttered as your desk top. 

Meanwhile your secretary is outside your office, 
Occupied with other work or dealing with visitors. At 


her leisure, she transcribes from the perfect recording 
of your words. 


DICTAPHONE AND THE NATION 
._DICTAPHONE dictating machines bring a new efficiency 


__ and bo help in the country’s production drive. Dictaphone | 


Think out loud —and your dictation is done! 
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dictating machines are now assembled in Britain and be- 
fore long will be entirely produced here. Enquire for 
full details. 


DICTAPHONE 


Regd. Trade Mark 
Electronic 
Dictating Machines 
DICTAPHONE CO. LTD., Dept. E, KINGSWAY. HOUSE, 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Bankers at Oxford 
For the past two weeks bankers from some forty different 
countries have been assembled ‘at Christ Church, Oxford, 








ae sa 
edie attending the second International Summer School ‘of the 
oma iG Institute of Bankers. Most of the lectures at this year’s 
gig ¥ assembly have been concerned with the technical and financial 
ghia ae apparatus which has been built up since the war to aid—or 
as hinder—the development of foreign trade. The British system 
whig is of Payments Agreements, the technique of Exchange Control, 
aa 48 the Intra-European Payments Scheme, the ITO Charter and 
] | ie the law relating to Documentary Credits have been among the 
are subjects discussed. Art least three lecturers were invited to 
: if : take more ambitious sweeps into major problems of current 
to: controversy. Sir Hubert Henderson discussed the problems 
4 a raised by the continuance of inflation in Britain, which he 
‘aie said had “ceased nearly everywhere else, at any rate outside 
‘ in the sterling area.” His prescription was a retrenchment of 


public expenditure at home and an attempt to combine con- 





dant money” still left. Finally, Mr Leslie Gamage attacked 
some facets of Britain’s “hurriedly produced” export policy, 
likening an economy subject to rigid Treasury control to 
“a big business directed by the cashier.” 

This year’s session of the School, like the first gathering 
last year, will be valued by all associated with it, especially 
for its active exchange of views quite outside the more formal 
programme. It must also have served as a welcome reminder 
to the overseas visitors that, despite the fall of sterling from 
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Peeatgiia & trols (including long-term contracts and bilateral agreements) 
TELE with appropriate price relations abroad. Professor R. G. 
Bi: is Hawtrey expounded his theory that inflation must continue 
Pi tie: until the value of the currency falls far enough for the flow 
ee eT SSE ae of money to catch up with the enlarged stock of money. He 
: poet ieee B believed that this stage may have been reached in America, 
e sata ee but that in Britain there was some £2,000 million of “ redun- 
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Ba 5 igi sovereign power, Britain is still the natural centre for informed 
hy BERS discussion on the wider issues which lie behind the deceptively 
ia] ‘3 i [ humdrum business of international banking. 
AE . 
te Mr Butlin Takes Over 
: 16% ‘ q The holiday atmosphere appears for the moment to have 
beet ti aa departed from the Butlin camp. Mr Ian Anderson, chairman 
° ' : 4 ij ae of Butlin’s, Limited, since January, 1947, has now resigned. 
£9024 51 a8 He retains his chairmanship of Butlin Properties and his 
PeRe eee. directorship of Butlin’s Bahamas. But there has evidently been 
picts a sharp difference of opinion about the conduct of Butlin’s, 
ta 353 ge Limited, between Mr Anderson and Mr W. E. Butlin, who 
Pas i has now succeeded him as chairman, which appears to stem 
Sad 
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from a disagreement about the appointment of a DEW disector 
to the board. Mr Anderson apparently wanted 2 director wii, 
considerable experience in financial matters, Mr Butin 
preferred a man who would identify himself with the tije 
the camps themselves, as he has been wont to do ai 

were started. If that were all, the public interest in the; 
would net be particularly important. But there have also 
suggestions, first, that a certain financial group has been 
attempting to gain control and so change the company’s policy 
against the wishes of Mr Butlin, and, second, that Butlin’, 
Limited is in urgent need of further finance. 

The first of these suggestions has been openly affirmed 
Mr Butlin, who has expressed his determination not to ket 
any outside financial interests interfere with his running of the 
camps. His natural desire is to carry on the development of 
the company along his own lines. But it is evident tha the 
financial aspect is far from rosy. Last week’s cut in the interim 
dividend of Butlin’s, Limited, from 50 per cent to 10 per cent, 
though paraded as an act of enlightened policy, suggests req! 
uneasiness about the course of profits. Moreover, the 
balance sheet at December 31, 1948, shows net current liabilities 
of £348,000 and cash at £67,708. Myr Butlin last week offered 
no comment about the current year’s trading, but declared thy 
there was no intention of raising further capital in the nea 
future. Any new approach to shareholders would be fo 
extensions to camps and not for existing camps. Mr Butlin 
is entitled to take credit for the fact that so far he has obtained 
all the money required for his ventures from shareholders, He 
is the founder and largest shareholder, and his intention » 
remain independent of “ financial interests” is at least under- 
standable. But he has wider responsibilities as chairman of 
this public company, and he ought not to dismiss from his 
mind the fact that the shares of Butlin’s, which once reached 
248., now stand at 5s. 3d. 


* x x 


Moody’s Anticipation Factor Index 


A new attempt to isolate the factors which control long- 
term movements in share prices has been undertaken by 
Moody’s Services, Ltd. Their research has covered mov- 
ments of ordinary share prices on the London Stock Exchange 
back to 1925 and has resulted in the production of an index 
of what is called the “anticipation factor.” Starting with th 
Moody’s monthly index of ordinary share prices, the compiles 
have removed from the index the influence of changes in 
dividends and money rates. This is done by the use of th 
formula— 

Share Index x 100 x I00 . 


Dividend Index x Consols Index 
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The residual index from this calculation, it is suggested, reflects 
the real state of confidence in the share market and will provide 
a more reliable pointer to the earning power of industry in 
general. The index will henceforth be calculated monthly. 


The anticipation index appears to break new ground in invest- 
ment research and is an interesting addition to investment 
statistics. The trend of the index over the past twenty-five years, 
plotted against the course of the other three Moody’s indices, 
jg reproduced in the chart on page 636. The fact that 
po precise time relationship can be established between the 
new index and the other three indices is evident at once. This 
may dispose some critics to dismiss it as a useful medium for 
measuring “ the view that the market takes of the future ’—the 
more so because it is traditional to regard the current level 
of ordinary share prices as measuring just that view, and 
traditions die hard in investment circles. It is also evident 
that although the index has been purified of the factual elements 
of current dividends and money rates, the anticipation element 
of future dividends and money rates remains. Nor is it perhaps 
justified to regard current dividends and existing money rates 
as the only two current influences affecting the level of share 
prices, though they may be the only factors which are readily 
measurable. For instance in these days, if not at all times, 
political factors appear to exercise an equally potent influence 
whose effect is not by any means confined to discounting the 
future. Within these and other limits—particularly the mathe- 
matical limits which, as Moody’s point out in their circular 
about the new index, partly account for its unusual course— 
investors wil] welcome this addition to their equipment. 


* * * 


Tunnel Cement and Nationalisation 


Like Taie and Lyle whose scheme for “hiving off” 
investments has been sanctioned by stockholders this week, 
Tunnel Portland Cement is trying to ensure that a new Labour 
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Government, should it emerge from the next general election, 


will not be able to proceed to the next stage of nationalisation.” 


Cement, sugar, water supply and industrial insurance are 
specifically named in this programme: The board of Tunnel 
Portland Cement has under consideration a scheme to 
segregate the overseas assets of the group. The present idea is 
to form a new company—Tunnel Cement Investments Lid.— 
10 acquire these assets. Shares in the new company would 


‘be distributed to preference and ordinary shareholders of 


Tunnel Portland Cement, whose share capital and share 
premium accounts would be correspondingly reduced. The 
project is still in the formative stage and Court sanction would 
have to be obtained, but proposals will be put before share- 
holders in due course. 


The extent of the overseas interests of Tunnel Portland 
Cement is noi precisely known, In the consolidated balance 
sheet at March 31, 1949, trade investments appear at 
£1,530,591 at cost out of total group assets of £8,883,346, 
while shares in subsidiary companies are valued in the parent 
company’s balance sheet of the same date at £946,212, also at 
cost. Hence, ignoring the possibility that the intrinsic value 
of the assets represented by these interests exceeds their book 
value at cost, Tunnel Portland Cement’s investments in sub- 
sidiaries and associated companies amount to approximately 
£2,500,000. Not all these investments are in overseas countries. 
For instance, Tunne] Portland Cement has a controlling interest 
in the Tunnel Asbestos Cement group whose total consolidated 
assets at March 31, 1949, alone had a book value of £720,310. 
None the less, on a rough estimate, it is conceivable that the 
new company might take over overseas assets worth possibly 
between {1,000,000 and {2,000,000 at their present values 
in the books of Tunnel Portland Cement. These would include 
interests in the National Portland Cement Company in the 
United States, the expanding Egyptian company Helwan 
Cement, whose capital is being increased from {E900,000 to 
£E1,000,000, a smaller enterprise in the Sudan which has now 
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BAKELITE PLASTICS 


Accuracy consistently maintained 


A better job because of BAKELITE 


You, too, may have a tricky production 
operation which you would like to simplify, 
speed up, reduce in cost. If so, we offer our 
co-operation. The Reavell hydraulic valve, 
as illustrated, is but one of many instances 
where the use of mouldings in BAKELITE 
materials instead of metal castings has 
eliminated machining and ensured an un- 
varying accuracy that facilitates assembly 
and the interchangeability of parts. For 
every known application a special BAKELITE 
material has been developed and can be 
delivered quickly. That is why BAKELITE 
materials are successfully solving so many 
manufacturing and material supply pro- 
blems in every branch of industry. A note 
to the address below or a phone call to 
Sloane 9911 will bring you any advice or 
information you may desire. 
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commenced operations and a new venture in Jamaica. In 
addition the transfer would presumably embrace the group’s 
assets in Eire and Denmark, but not in Burma, where the 
company’s interests have already been nationalised. 


Although it is not so far covered by any official declaration 
on nationalisation by the Labour Party, International Com- 
bustion is also planning to “hive off” its interests outside this 
country. The first step was taken on September oth by the 
registration of a new company, IXC Ltd.—with an authorised 
capital of £1,500,000 in {1 shares. This is apparently to be 
a holding company formed to acquire the main undertaking of 
International Combustion in this country, the South African, 
Indian and Australian subsidiaries, and the Aberdaire cables 
interests in South Africa. Details of an exchange of shares 
from the old company into the new are to be submitted for 
shareholders’ approval at a future date. A similar plan was 
evolved in June by Union Cold Storage whereby the existing 
cold storage business in this country would be transferred to a 
wholly owned subsidiary and the name of the parent company 
changed to the Union International Company. 


Industry 


Anglo-American Cotton Trade Talks ? 


Reports from New York indicated this week that the 
principal organisations in the United States cotton textile 
industry have agreed to renew the collective discussion of 
matters of common interest with the Lancashire textile in- 
dustry. An Anglo-American cotton textile conference was 
held in England in April! last year, and arrived at some tenta- 
tive general conclusions about the division of the world trade 
in cotton textiles, together with a suggestion that Japanese 
spinning capacity might be limited to 3} million spindles. 
Later events have shown even those tentative conclusions to 
have been abortive, and little has since been heard of the 
proposed limitation of Japanese spindleage. Sir Raymond 
Streat, the chairman of the Cotton Board, described this par- 
ticular proposal last spring as having been “justifiable as a 
first public move taken to provoke thinking and evoke counter- 
proposals if other parties felt it was open to objection.” These 
words themselves suggested that Sir Raymond, when he 
visited the United States early this year, had not found any 
universal readiness among American manufacturers to take 
common action about Japanese competition. 


In fact, the United States industry is not nearly so closely 
organised as the Lancashire industry for common action of 
the kind suggested. The primary purpose of Sir Raymond 
Streat’s visit early this year was to promote the idea of a joint 
Anglo-American industrial mission to Japan, which in turn 
was intended to lead to a common policy on Japanese matters 
which the two industries would press on their Governments. 
On his return, Sir Raymond expressed the hope that the idea 
would be approved. Things have not gone as far as that 
yet. The American cotton wade organisations have at length, 
however, agreed to another conference with the representatives 
of the Lancashire industry, to be held (if the British agree) 
in the United States. Mr William Pflanz, chairman of the, 
American Textile Industries Committee on Foreign Trade, 
said in announcing this decision that the discussions were not 
expected to be limited to the question of a joint mission to 
Japan ; they would “embrace a wide range of problems con- 
nected with world trade in textiles.” 


It is apparent that the Americans, though they too would 
not relish a return of full-scale Japanese competition on the 
prewar price-cutting lines, do not fully share the preoccupa- 
tion of the Lancashire firms with the Japanese “menace.” 
They have lost a great deal of foreign trade in the past two 
years—in spite of the severe reduction of their own prices— 


largely because’ of ‘the closing of so many of the world’s . 
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markets to dollar manufactures. Their main 
must be to reopen the channels of world trade. ace 


7 * * 


Engineers’ Initiative 

An initiative taken by the British Engineers’ Associa 
is designed to put into effect a proposal of the enpi 
mission, led by Sir Harry Gilpin, which visited Canada hast 
year. The mission suggested that sections of the British 
engineering industry should maintain specialist representatives 
in Canada to seek out opportunities there of e 
engineering imports from Britain. These representatives would 
have a number of specific duties—“to obtain early news of 
important projects and to ensure that purchasing specification; 
give a fair chance to British firms and to recommend the 
appointment of effective agents "—and general tasks hardly less 
important, such as “to remedy the widespread ignorance ip 
Canada of United Kingdom technical achievements.” 

In the year that has gone by since the Gilpin Mission made 
its visit, nothing has come to light to call in question the good 
sense of this suggestion, Canada is an exceptionally large 
importer of capital goods. Last year the Dominion imported 
from the United States machinery (including electrical 
machinery and apparatus, but excluding vehicles) to the value 
of £111.4 million, and from Britain machinery to the value of 
only £5.1 million. This is the more absurd since British-made 
machinery enjoys a tariff preference. 

The British Engineers’ Association, which represents the 
bulk of the mechanical engineering industry in Britain through 
its federated trade associations, has now passed on to its 
members a set of detailed proposals, worked out with the 
Government, to bring about the kind of technical representation 
in Canada which the Gilpin Mission recommended. Each of 
the associations in the engineering trade is asked to consider 
the appointment of a representative for its branch of the trade, 
The Treasury has offered to bear up to 75 per cent of the cost 
(which would be between £5,500 and £6,000 a year for each 
representative) and proposes to recover its expenditure by a 
levy on the additional business obtained by subscribers. A 
company will be formed to co-ordinate the operation. It now 
remains for the trade associations, and for individual firms, to 
determine what support they will give. Firms which have not 
found it economic to maintain their separate representation in 
Canada may well find that joint representation is worth while. 
One addition needs, perhaps, to be made to the representatives 
list of duties; if the scheme is to work, they will need to devote 
time to remedying the “ widespread ignorance” in Britain of 
the special requirements of the Canadian market. 


* x x 


The Cost of Coal 


The average cost of coal ined in Great Britain reached 
the highest quarterly figure so far recorded—45s. 11.4d. a ton— 
in the fourth quarter of 1948. The National Coal Board, in 
its report for 1948, was able to point out that the curve of 
ascending cests was then flattening and had since begua © 
fall. The first quarter of this year accordingly showed.a decline 
to 44s. 6.8d.a ton. The decline was not maintained in th 
second quarter of the year, when (as the second quanterly 
statistical siatement for 1949, published this week, shows) a 
per ton rese to 4§s. 2.2d. This is explained largely by the 
paid holidays at Easter and Whitsuntide, which fell’ 
the second quarter. These would by themselves account 
rather more than the net decline in total output (from 47 = 
million tons) which was in fact recorded. It would not requ 
the wages bill proportionately, and the wages cost — 
rose by nearly 4d. Roof supports and repairs tend to o™ 
more, instead of less, at holiday times, since much of the repair 
work is done then, The increase in steel prices in June # 
added to the cost of roofing. “Other costs,” which ide 
depreciation, persist forthe most part whether coal ouipat # 
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interrupted or not. Continuing expenditures of this kind 
therefore add to the cost per ton. Their effect in any period of 
slackening production is clearly illustrated by the figures for 
the north-western division, where the strike over concessionary 
coal in Lancashire and Cheshire caused the cost per ton to 
rise by 2s. 3d. This adverse influence is incorporated into the 

figures. If these things are taken into account, there 
js colour for the view that the Coal Board is still managing to 
teep labour costs in check. 

The revenue position of the board was reasonably well main- 
tained in the second quarter ; instead of a surplus of £3,832,650 
it showed a surplus of £2,491,883—after making a new pro- 
vision of £650,000 for profits tax, which has not previously 
appeared in its accounts. Less cheerful is the prospect of what 
will have happened in the third quarter, which includes seven 
paid holidays and (as the meagre weekly coal output of the past 
two months has shown) a prolonged period in which production 
jg upset by the holiday spirit. 


* * * 


Clouds on the Shipbuilding Horizon 


Figures published in the Monthly Digest of Statisties show 
that merchant ships under construction in the United Kingdom 
at the end of July totalled 1,874,000 tons gross; this is the 
lowest figure recorded for two years. The fall of 61,000 tons 
sce the end of Jume means that about 130,000 tons were 
completed during July and only about 70,000 tons were laid 
down. The turnover of the shipyards in the first seven 
months of this year, however, compares favourably with that 
for the same period of 1948. The tonnage completed in the 
seven months was 780,000 tons and the tonnage laid down 
661,000 tons ; these figures compare with 628,000 tons and 
642,000 tons in the same months of last year. The tonnage of 
ships under construction for export has declined to 629,000 tons 
from the peak of 701,000 tons which was reached in January. 
Tanker tonnage under construction has increased since January 
from 619,000 tons to 690,000 tons, and of this total 333,000 tons 
are for export. 


What the statistics do not show is the serious decline in 
the number of new contracts being placed either by British or 
foreign owners with British shipyards. Hardly any new con- 
wacts have been announced in recent weeks; the loss to a 
Belgian shipyard of an order of at least £2,000,000 for a Por- 
tuguese company has been almost the only piece of news. The 
treason is not hard to find. British shipowners in speeches at 
recent launches have gone out of their way to stress that high 
Prices are holding up new contracts. Foreign owners have 
gone further, placing their orders with foreign yards. Repre- 
sentatives of several types of shipping have recently given 
figures which show the extent to which building costs have 
msen in the past three years. The new P & O passenger liner 
Himalaya, for example, was estimated when she was ordered 
to cost about £2,400,000. Her final cost has worked out at 
about £3,500,000. On 31 cargo liners delivered since the 
tnd of the war, Ellerman Lines have had to pay £1,600,000 
more than was anticipated. This is not an extreme case. The 
Athel Line, when it ordered 11 tankers to replace war losses, 
expected to have to pay £6,000,000, but now finds itself liable 
for £7,250,000. A tramp company which is now beginning 
to take delivery of five vessels ordered in 1946 finds that they 

taken nine months longer to build and cost £275,000 
more than was anticipated. These figures, striking though 
they are, do not impress themselves so readily on the industry 
&f on its suppliers as will the sight of empty berths and order 
books which must inevitably follow unless steps are taken to 
bring costs down. The shipowners seem to feel that little 
canbe done without the co-operation of labour. This will 
Rot necessarily mean reducing wages, but it will mean 

Removing restrictive practices and, if necessary, working 
longer Dearer coal, steel, transport and power, 
*\well.as taxation, have had their inevitable effect on ship- 
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building prices, but labour costs still account fer a good three- 
quarters of the price of a ship, and in an international industry 
the customer cannot always be forced to bear the burden. © 


* * x 


International Comparisons of Labour. Costs 


The study of relative changes in labour costs which has 
been made by the secretariat of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe is a brave effort, but its effect has 
been little more than to demonstrate the fallibility of statistical 
exercises when these are conceived in a too ambitious way. 
The new study opens with a retraction of calculations made 
in the Economic Survey of Europe in 1948, which the Com- 
mission published in May. Those calculations attempted to 
show the movements in European industrial wages and labour 
costs in relation to corresponding changes in the United 
States. They need not be recapitulated, since the Commission 
now admits that “an important error has arisen in them” 
because “ movements in the hourly earnings in industry have 
been compared with the movements in output per man with- 
out any allowance being made for changes in the number of 
working hours.” Since the number of hours worked per man 
in the United States rose by 13 per cent between 1939 and 
1948, and remained in general unchanged in Europe, this is 
an error indeed. The general statement, made in the Survey, 
that output per worker in American industry rose by some 
30 per cent between 1938 and 1947 has therefore had to be 
qualified ; the new study says that American productivity 
“on a man-hour basis” rose by only 10 per cent between 
1935-38 and 1948. It also purports to demonstrate that labour 
costs, measured in dollars, have risen considerably less in 
Britain than in the United States. The accompanying table 
gives extracts from the new calculations. 


RELATIVE CHANGES OF LaBourR Costs In INDUSTRY 
Indices of Output, Earnings and Costs in 1948. 
Average 1935-38=100 











j Germany| | 
j { = i 
| France (ones) | italy Sweden| UK | US 
| | | ' | 
csiiiapitianesiat $$ eo Ser ee oo ee 
Average output per man-vear | } i | 
in industry ...........-. | 94 62 80 izl_ | U5 | 20 
Average weekly earnings | | 
(national currencies) ..... | 1,235a | 14 | 5645 | 225 | 228 | 249 
Annual wages adjusted for | 
employers’ contributions to | | 
social services (national | 
| pee yee | 1,457a 135 6,910 230 231 | «(249 





Labour costs in industry per | 
unit of output {national | 





| 
| 
8,630 190 | 201 





currencies) ..002.+e- +--+ ' 15500} 218 | 208 
Labour costs in industry per | | | 
unit of output (US dollars) | 196@; 232 | 241 | 209 165 208 


‘ Nii lee eee bee Bg leks 
~~ {a) 1937-38=100. (8) Second half of 1948. 
Indices prepared by Economic Commission for Europe. 


Before this pleasant line of thought is carried any further, 
it is necessary to note that the new study is marked by flaws 
of a hardly less vital character than those which invalidated 
the first attempt. Principal among these is the fact that the 
comparisons of prewar and postwar production are based on 
a calculation using prewar weights. This can only mean that 
(other things also being equal) the comparison would be valid 
if the structure of industrial activity in the countries compared 
had remained static since 1935. But obviously they have not 
remained static. The fact that the American industrial 
economy has changed more rapidly than any other (using, for 
example, the shift of sources of power from coal to petroleum 
and the innumerable new technological opportunities which 
have followed from that shift) is perhaps decisive among all 
the economic advantages which the United States has enjoyed 





since the war. As the study itself observes, “the alternative . 


index number using postwar weights would give a lower out- 
put for the United Kingdom and. correspondingly higher 
labour costs tor 1948.” The fact seems to be that the material 
for a fully comparative study of this kind does not yet exist. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


TUNNEL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY. 





SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN EXPORT TRADE 
AN EFFICIENT AND WELL ORGANISED INDUSTRY 


LABOUR’S NATIONALISATION PLANS THREAT TO PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


MR. N. M. JENSEN’S REVIEW 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Tunnel Portland Cement Company, 
Limited, will be held on October 3rd, at 
105, Piccadilly, London, W. 

The following is the review of the chairman 
and managing director, Mr N. M. Jensen, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year to March 31, 1949: 

The accounts before you are set out in 
practically the same form as last year, but we 
have given comparative figures and we have 
also—tor the purpose of clarity—set out the 
notes to the accounts separately, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

The profit on trading, together with 
dividends and interest, amounts in all to 

1,043,045, as compared with £911,385 for 

e previous year. There has been a sub- 
stantial increase in the export trade, in which 
the high prices have been maintained, and 
there has also been a substantial increase in 
the dividends we have received on our trade 
investments. Provision for income tax and 
profits tax corresponds to the profits for the 
year, but, as explained in the notes, we have 
taken into account reliefs amounting in all 
to £81,800 in respect of initial allowances on 
capital expenditure. The net profit for the 
year, after taxation, works out at £565,811. 
After setting aside a further sum of £90,000 
to a special depreciation reserve, and pro- 
viding for the dividends on the Preference 
shares and the interim dividend and the 
proposed final dividend on the “ A ” Ordinary 
shares and “B” Ordinary stock, there re- 
mains a balance to be carried forward of 
£875,160, which is an increase of £274,259 
on the previous year’s balance. 


; BALANCE SHEET 

The issued capital and capital reserve are 
unchanged. The investment reserve is in- 
creased by £546,115. Of this £409,470 is the 
amount we have realised on the sale of our 


was in the course of liquidation on March 31, 
1948. Special depreciation reserve has in- 
creased by a further £90,000 out of this year’s 
profits. Property, plant and equipment has 
increased by net additions during the year 
amounting to £1,024,514, mainly expenditure 
on our new works in Wales, and on 


may result in lower prices and reduced 
deliveries. Any such decreases may be ex- 
pected to be offset by an increase in the home 
deliveries as more labour becomes available 
for building and civil engineering work. 


EXTENSION OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


At West Thurrock our new cement kiln 
is now in full operation and more grinding 
equipment and packing plant are being 
installed. Our new works at Padeswood, I 
am sorry to say, is not yet working, but we 
are expecting the first unit to be started in 
October, and the second unit soon after, 
This means that we shall have been more 
than four years in building this new works, 
in spite of all the preparations made before- 
hand. Prior to the war, we could comfortably 
have built a similar works in less than eighteen 
months. The delay is, to some extent, due 
to the lack of steel and the consequent long 
delivery of machinery, but a main reason is 
the numerous consents and licences required 
and the failure of the authorities to co-ordinate 
and time the grant of these so that work could 
p smoothly. We have had the goodwill 
of the local authorities, as well as of the various 


Government departments, and we have met | 


with every courtesy throughout, but the fact 
remains that the machinery of Government 
planning and control has become so involved 
and cumbersome that is slows down all 
operations and almost kills the urge for 
development. 

As you are aware, we increased our capital 
in January, 1946, for the purpose of financing 
our programme of expansion. This capital 
has not yet earned any money, and you will 
realise what a tremendous burden the extra 
delay has been on your company. Had we 
been able to complete our extensions in 
normal time, we should have saved in interest 
alone a matter of some £150,000 and the 
country would have been able to export a 
further £3,000,000 worth of cement. 

In January last we received permission to 
go ahead with the extension of our Pitstone 
works after it had been held up for nearly 
four years. This works was originally laid 
out so that it could be readily expanded, and 
it is one of the lowest cost works in the 
country. Had we been able to follow our 
own desires in this matter we should have 
saved the very substantial amount of money 

ing the difference between the cost 
then and what the extension will now cost 
us, and we should have been able to make 
still 3 verry quantities available for the export 
market. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


I am happy to report that the Helwan 
Portland Cement Company in Egypt has had 
another successful year. The demand for 
cement in that country has continuously 


grown 
and it has recently been decided to expand the 


works still further. In order to finance this, 


the capital is being increased from £E900,000 
to £E1,100,000. e have received the Bank 
7 ’s consent to subscribe our share 
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and partly by other Egyptian interest, 

we are hoping that it will be pooh, a 
Sudanese interests to be represented — 
_ Your company has taken a smalj tneerest 
in a mew venture. The Caribbean Cemens 
Company, which is building a works 

Jamaica. This is particularly j e 
because it - a joint American and Beta 
venture wii a fair share of the capital raiseg 


y. 

The National Portland Cement 
in the U.S.A. has had a fairly success/ 
during 1948, and there are signs that we 
soon again see a satisfactory return on 
investment. 


ral 


ALPHA CEMENT, LIMITED 
From 1938 until early this year, 


your 
company held 26 cent. of the Ordinary 
capital of Alpha Eomenh. Limited, and the 
one ci oh Sn d Cement 

imited, held the remaining 74 

This joint interest worked "Satiafaceialy 
partnership lines until last year when it 
became clear that the Associated Company 


proposed to exercise fully its majority 
with little regard to the views of your com- 
pany, and to cease co-operation on the 
previous lines. Your Board decided that, ig 
this situation, it would be better to bring this 
joint interest to an end, although our share 
in the productive resources of Alpha has been 
a useful supplement to your company’s own 
production. Eventually it was agreed tha 
Associated would purchase your 

holding of Alpha stock, and, at the same time, 
they undertook to dispose of the stock in your 
company which was issued to them when the 
Alpha stock was acquired. These trans- 
actions were duly carried out in the earlier 
part of this year. 


i 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
In my review last year, I mentioned tha 
the provisions of the Town and County 
Planning Act, 1947, about development charge 
were causing grave concern in the cement 
industry and other industries which win and 
work minerals to provide their raw material. 
It then appeared that we might receive out 
of the fund of £300,000,000 inadequate 
compensation only for the loss of our develop- 
ment rights, while a substantial dev 
charge would be added to our costs of pro- 
duction. This was pointed out during the 
sage of the Bill and the Minister gaves 
pledge that a scheme would be introduced 
under which mineral undertakings would be 
ated full compensation, but only on 4 
imited proportion of their resources. 
Through the Minerals Committee of the 
Federation of British Industries, on which we 
were represented, the extractive 
have pressed the Central Land Board that 
the differing circumstances individual 
firms in each industry should be considered 
and full compensation paid. A recent 
nouncement by the Chancellor of th 
Exchequer shows that the Government bs 
accepted this view. The claims of each 
individual firm for loss of develope 
in its own peincesle., will ny be looked # 
separately and settled in full. , 
This cectemunnanad, coupled with state 
ments by the Central Land Board about é 
practice they to follow in 3s 
development , Suggests that the 
of compensation for loss of development 
in our quarries will be approximately ee 
lent to the development charge we shall ia 


to pay. On this basis the company ' 
suffer’ the grave hardship which a, iad 





LONG SERVICE BONUS vais 
For some years your company aid 


profit-sharing bonus scheme 
nearly all our workpeople received-a:dinidest 
on a notional amount of shares. 4%. : 
of some of the. Clie: crn 
amounted to as much as 

Your directors came to the conchaios'™# 
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that it would be hoe to sane, 8 
oo. us for this arrangement, 
fg serie bo therefore introduced. before 
Christmas under which, subject to. certain 
conditions, all our workpeople receive an 


snowal service bonus at the rate of £1 
for. each year they have been in our 
employ. 1 need hardly tell you that this 


decision. was accepted with gratitude by all 


NATIONALISATION THREATS 

As you are undoubtedly all aware, the 
Labour Party has decided to put the nationa- 
jisation of the cement industry, the sugar 
industry, water supply and some industrial 
insurance on its programme for the next 
ection. One wonders why a relatively small 
‘zdustry like cement should have been singled 
out .or this purpose. The cement industry 
in its eff ciency compares favourably with that 
in any other country including the U.S.A., 
snd in the matter of sale prices it is ahead of 
any other country in the world to-day, in all 
of which prices are higher than at home. 
It is in relatively new hands and is well 
organised, but the florde Committee, which 
was nted by the present Government, 
made it abundantly clear that the cement 
industry had not abused its position. 

This company’s initiative and urg: to 
develop has not suffered by its co-operation 
with the other companies in the industry. 
May I just remind you that 20 years ago your 
company’s capital consisted of only £100,000 
Ordinary shares with a loan capital of £142,500 
six-and-a-half per cent. debentures ? The 
output of your works was a mere fraction 
of what it is today, and, in addition, your 
company now has substantial sums invested 
in overseas cement works and other under- 
takings. During the war years we have, of 
course, not been able to expand, and in the 
years after the war we have met with the 
difficulties I have mentioned; but, at the 
moment, your own company and other com- 
panies in which we hold an interest of 50 per 
cent. Or more, are involved in an expenditure 
of about £3,800,000, mainly for the purpose 


expansion. 

At the Blackpool Conference in June last, 
the Lord President made the following 
statement :— 

“Private enterprise can no longer be 
dlowed to go its own sweet way. 
present. state, all business, socialised and 
pavate, is the nation’s business. The only 
Proper justification for private enterprise is 
that it shall be efficient, economical, really 
taterprising and working for the common 
good. If it meets those requirements it will 
deserve well of the country, and receive ‘the 
praise of Socialist Ministers. If it indulges 
i anti-social conduct it will be pulled up 
short and sharp.” 

l appreciate that this. statement was made 
0 excuse to his supporters the continued 
custence of private enterprise, and to threaten 
uy private industry which failed to receive 
the praise of Socialist Ministers. It has, 
however, been thought to indicate that 
omen an ee cence and 

sing and wor or 
good. might regard themselves as free from 
the threat of nationalisation. ‘The selection 


power—no matter how admirably such in- 
dustry may be conducted, _ 

If the Labour Party really believe in Britain 
and want Britain to believe in them, one would 
have thought they would have wanted to 
digest some of the immense amount of legis- 
lation that has been passed in’ recent years, 
and endeavour to prove to the country by 
results that their policy was right. Perhaps 
insufficient time has yet elapsed to prove any- 
thing, but, so far, there is no evidence to show 
that the country is better off with the nation- 
alisation that has taken place. It was un- 
doubtedly expected by well-wishers of Labour 
that the nationalisation of certain industries 
would improve conditions of and, at the same 
time, act as an incentive to the labour em- 


ployed in such industries, but the country is . 


still looking for evidence of this. Is there, in 
fact, anything to show that the State is a 
better or more considerate employer than well- 
run private enterprise ? 

The supply of cement is doubtless of 
national importance, but does anyone of 
intelligence and unbiased judgment in these 
matters believe that a nationalised cement 
industry will make more or better or cheaper 
cement than the present industry is able to 
do ? Can anyone conceive that any organisa- 
tion set up to conduct a nationalised cement 
industry could find and satisfy buyers in 
export markets as effectively as the present 
industry can, bearing in mind that export will 
not always be a sellers’ market ? 


WE WORK OR WANT 


The Governement has placarded our 
hoardings with the slogan: “‘ We work or 
want”; the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has repeatedly offered the plainest of warn- 
ings to the same effect; we hear constantly 
the cry for more production. The plain fact 
is that as a country we are not working hard 
enough. 

Ten years of total war in a span of one 
generation have undoubtedly taken their toll 
and affected us all in our desire, or rather lack 
of desire, to work harder and new incentives 
are, therefore, required to get the wheels 
moving at a satisfactory speed once again. 

In relation to its output, the cement 
industry is not nowadays a large employer, 
since it requires only 24 to 3} man hours to 
man a ton of cement, while 100 to 
150 horse-power hours are used. Few other 
industries are mechanised to such an extent 
and they are, therefore, more adv 
affected than the cement industry by any 
of human effort. This shows itself when, for 
instance, your company has to pay 200 per 
cent. more for its coal than it did in pre-war 
days and only receives 65 per cent. more for 
the cement sold in the home market. 


may help to spread employment over a greater 
number of people, but they will not increase 
uction. Social security should lead to 
pier living conditions, but unless it is 
accompanied by greater effort, there is ob- 
gegen eh sy. decd agar gp: hy te 


present schemes which will themselves 
M ‘through iod of | 
ust we a ower 
itandards of living end all hardship and 
strife that this would involve before things 
can really be put right 
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that we rewarded skilljand hard work more 

in they are being rewarded to-day ? Trade 
unions have done good work in bettering the 
lot of the working mam, but, gencrally speak- 
ing, they have been opposed to payment by 
result, presumably from fear of exploitation 
and unemployment. Is it not possible for 
industry and trade unions to get together and 
evolve some scheme whereby the less fortunate 
worker is reasonably safeguarded and, at the 
same time, full scope and additional reward 
are given to the more hard working and 
skilled men ? I believe this is the only real 
way in which production can be increased, 
but such incentive would be of no avail unless 
it was accompanied by a reduction in taxation. 


STEPS TO SAFEGUARD SHAREHOLDERS’ 
INTERESTS 


Your Board has, for some time, been 
engaged on the question of how they could 
best safeguard your interests in the event of 
nationalisation being proceeded with. ae 
are considering a proposal which : 
broadly speaking, involve disposing of the 
overseas assets to a new company, in process 
of formation, to be called “ Tunnel Cement 
Investments, Limited.” The shares of this 
new company will subsequently be distributed 
among the holders of the Preference and 
Ordinary capital of your company by a re- 
duction of the share capital and of the share 
premium account to which the consent of 
the Court will be necessary. Detailed pro- 
posals will be placed before all classes of 
shareholders in due course, and they will, in 
the opinion of the directors, safeguard the 
relative interests of the holders of both 
Preference and Ordinary capital. 

May I, in conclusion, pay a tribute to our 
staff and our workpeople ? I would par- 
ticularly like to our staff for the stead- 
fastness and loyalty they are showing us in 
spite of the unsettlement caused by the clouds 
of nationalisation hanging over us. 


PEERLESS AND ERICSSON, 
LIMITED 


MARKED PROGRESS 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of Peerless and Ericsson, Limited, was held 
on September 14th in London, Mr Hugh 
Wylie, C.A. (chairman of the company), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated address : 

The net profits before tax, of £217,229, 
represent a considerable increase over the 
previous year’s figure of £104,308. 

The year 1948 has been one in which 
marked progress has been made by the 
company in welding together the diverse 
adjuncts acquired in 1946 into one active 
producing entity. The results of these efforts 
are extremel gratifying, and are such —_ 

portunity en given to recommen 
e increased an a a eran 
stock to compensate e fact that in re: 
of the initial period of the treding operations 
of the group the Ordinary st 
received no dividend. 

In the export field the company has taken 
active steps to promote overseas sales of its 
machines, and to that end subsidiary com- 
peanes have been incorporated, firstly in 

Igium to deal with continental les 
ments, secondly, in Australia the 


demand for its products in Australasia, 
thirdly, in Eire, and it is at ent on’ the 
soint 6 "4 
sation in Canada in respect of the 
Treasury have granted the per- 
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TATE & LYLE, LIMITED 


THE FIGHT AGAINST NATIONALISATION 
LORD LYLE’S VIEWS 


At an extraordinary general meeting of 
Tate & Lyle, Limited, held on September 
15th in London, the board’s proposals for the 
segregation of certain assets based on the 
belief that nothing but harm to workers, 
consumers and stockholders alike could 
spring from the nationalisation of the sugar- 
refining industry, were approved and subse- 
quently confirmed at separate class meetings 
of holders of Preference, Ordinary and 
Debenture stock. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Lyle, of Westbourne 
— president), in the course of his speech, 
said : —~ 

Nationalisation as a general policy is, of 
course, a matter for party politics. My 
politics are well known and I am opposed to 
nationalisation as a general policy. Burt that 
does not prevent me from being able to 
weigh the pros and cons of the nationalisa- 
tion of one particular industry, as indeed 
those who favour nationalisation as a general 
policy should also be able to do. Untortun- 
ately, the constitution and methods employed 
by the Socialist Party make every detail of 
the draft programme of its executive a politi- 
cal issue. The party seek to make 
the nationalisation of sugar refining a ques- 
tion of party loyalty. Sections of the Socialist 
Party who have more practical experience 
than those who hurriedly included sugar re- 
fining in their programme are discouraged 
from making their views known. It is not 
our job to be engaged in political controversy. 
I deplore the diversion of effort which has 
resulted from the suggestion of a small body 
of men to nationalise sugar refining. 


ANSWERS TO ALLEGATIONS 


In the circumstances that have been 
created, we have no other course open to 
us but to argue our case in public. I intend, 
therefore, to demonstrate to you that there 
is no foundation for the reasons that have 
been given for the nationalisation of sugar 
refining. I shall do my best to treat the 
issue objectively. 

“Labour Believes in Britain” said that 
sugar refining is controlled by a state-pro- 
tected private monopoly which has enabled 
large profits to be made for private share- 
holders. It also said that one concern domi- 
nates sugar industry. The party's 
spokesman said at Blackpool that the time 

come to a private monopoly which 
had been state protected and supported for 
many years. 
NO MONOPOLY 


These statements charge your company 
with being a monopoly, with being subsidised 
and by inference of pursuing a dividend 
policy which is against the interest of con- 
sumers. t are the facts ? 

It is true that sugar refining, insofar as 
very elaborate and expensive machinery and 

uipment are necessary for maximum 

iency, is better conducted by large, rather 
than smail firms. Nevertheless, there are 
still seven companies which refine sugar in 
this country. largest, your company, 
supplies 53 per cent of consumption. The 
second largest, the British Sugar Corporation, 
supplies 23 per cent. The remainder is 
accounted for by the other five companies 
and by sugar consumed, but not refined, in 
this country. There is no price ring. It 
was only because the prices low 
and ~— that sugar was not imported 
from abroad, that new refining concerns were 
not started, nor refining processes installed 
Ree Cait tae haere abby gay 

can arge su 

es in the oe these facts ? Let me 
turn to charge we are state protected 
and supported. 


Sugar refi : 7 
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foresee circumstances under which they 
would require a subsidy. We are not dis- 
puting that in 1928 the duty scale was varied 
to discourage dumping of heavily subsidised 
foreign refined sugar, but it is a gross ex- 
travagance to charge us with being State pro- 
tected. It must not be forgotten that a 
continuance of foreign dumping would have 
involved the Treasury in large increases in 
the beet subsidy. 


PROFITS A MEASURE OF EFFICIENCY 


Let us turn to the charge that Tate & 
Lyle has made large profits for private share- 
holders. We are not ashamed of making 
good profits. They are a measure of our 
efficiency. But to imply that these profits 
have been made for private shareholders by 
exploiting the consumer is a travesty of the 
truth, 

For every £100 distributed as. dividends 
last year, nearly £200 of profits were retained 
in the business. This process has been con- 
tinuing for years. These sums have been 
used to expand the business and should be 
regarded as stockholders’ savings. Are 
stockholders not entitled to a fair rate of 
interest on their savings ? One cannot help 
comparing dividends which have been 
virtually the same for 14 years with wages 
which have increased by 63 per cent. during 
the same period. 

Last year net dividends were only .7 per 
cent. of turnover. This was equivalent to 
one-twenty-eighth of a penny per Ib. of sugar 
sold, The average consumption of sugar per 
person is 85 lb. a year whether bought from 
grocers or eaten in cakes, buscuits, jam, golden 
syrup or the like. So that the average person 
contributes only about 3d. per annum tg the 
owners of the capital equipment used in the 
refining of the sugar which was consumed 
by him. I make no apologies for forecasting 
that under bureaucratic control the increase 
of cost of production would far exceed this. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ RIGHT 


Finally, let me turn to the stockholders. 
It is your savings that have gone to build up 
this business. Many of you have invested 
your money in the company because you saw 
that it was well run, pursued a conservative 
policy in the distribution of profits, main- 
tained its assets and was slowly expanding. 
You have had every right to expect to see 
the day when the distribution of profits ceuld 
be increased. You have had every right to 
expect a share in the gradual increase in the 
prosperity of the company. This right is to 
be taken away from you by the nationalisers. 

In the war all those who loved their country 
joined together and stood shoulder to 
shoulder in the cause of Britain. Today 
the commercial greatness of Britain is again 
threatened and with it the country’s whole 
financial position. Surely party politics should 
be cast aside and only decisions taken which 
will stimulate and strengthen British Industry 
and Enterprise. The actions of the 
nationalisers are calculated to divide the 
country at a time when the Government is 
rightly exhorting free enterprise to greater 
efforts. The effect of these opposing voices 
is to hamstring initiative and enterprise in 


se ie: Miho aren geht 
company) said: When you have passed 

utions and subject to the consent of the 
courts, the ordinary stockholders will in due 
course have shares in three companies instead 


of at one. These companies will 
be: Tate & Lyle, Limited; Tate & Lyle 


e 
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Investments, Limited : 
Servi Limited > and _ Silverton, 


“Tate & Lyle w 
_ Tate -yle will be div, OF i 
ae companies which ie oe in 
past, OWing to our poli Ploughing 
—. contributed acaiby ed the back 
ate & Lyle. The board Profits of 
that the distribution of profits of hee 
will not be affected by the hiyj = Lie 
subsidiaries. After the transfer erat 
of these subsidiary companies, the >a 
value of Tate & Lyle shares will be 
peoredies: the gross dividend distr; Ia, ba 
mains the same there sho 
wy, ere reduction in mace 
he reorganisation has the effec 
of segregating the assets of Tate & L 
Limited, which are not essential to Me 
carrying out of their business as ~ 
finers. It is a step which might cram, : 
have come in any event. The timing, how 
ever, a ee by the 
nationalisation, reorganisation 
of itself, stave off hationsiteian \ 


however, I hope, protect and improve th: 
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rights of sharcholders in the 
refining assets being seized. 


The President, in a subsequent speech, 


said: 


like also to consult you on our future plans 
In preparing our plans we must try to read 
the minds of those who are ine 3 
state monopoly in sugar refining, 

I do not believe that the excuses put for. 
ward publicly by the nationalisers for seizin 
our business represent their true reasons. 
There are other well-worn arguments which 
one wane have Capested these men to hare 
trotted out to justify .state ownership, 
them is the improvement of aan 
labour relations. These things have bem 
conveniently forgotten. 


EFFICIENCY NOT ATTACKED 


The nationalisers have not dared to atad 
our efficiency. We have the finance, technial 
ability and the research organisation to man- 
tain our world-wide reputation. 
ee Premier organisation ad : 

n velo’ over a long period } 
co-operation between refiners, manufactures 
and the distributive trades is, I think, unigu. 
The cost of getting sugar to the shops 
is extremely low and the very. service 
available to the retailer quite exceptional 

The nationalisers have not dared to d+ 
parage our labour relations. | What othe 
company of our size can claim our ly 
service record? About 50 per cent. dd 
our men have had 15 years’ service and 2 
per cent. more than 30 years. fons wit 
the unions are excellent. Wages are hig 
and no one has less than a fortnight’s pul 
holiday. Pensions and sick are on @ 
unusually generous scale. _ g wil 
these last under nationalisation ? According 
to Mr Herbert Morrison’s recent statem! 
to the Trades Union Congress—not fot ve 

. Extra pay is given for long sf 
and there are marriage dowries 10 
Good meals at prices which are sw 
out of bine! profits to the, se re 

© week are part of the general coo 
of employment. These conditions fave ot 
been made possible by high oo 
This in its turn has been ache 
skill Oe a eteces and by 
ness y: ty ven so Tutt 
workpeople in a free enterprise | 
conspicuous by its absence ™@ 


monopoly. ‘a 
With your ent, we will 
our business sugar fr : 
of the present threats, in the bet 
will remain our own masters. 











ects in mind for all our refineries Me 
Propects are planned to increast 
our tion as ing 
of the’ world. We will p 
all, We will not allow th 
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FURNESS WITHY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


GROSS INCOME WELL MAINTAINED 


-eighth annual general meet ng of 
Cae itty and Company Limited will 
be held at the Ss office of the com- 
urness House, Leadenhall Street, 

E.C., on Friday, October 7. 

The following is an extract from_the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Ernest H. 
Murrant, K.C.M.G., M.B.E., circulated with 
the report and accounts. 

The gross income of the parent company 
was very well maintained w.th the exception 

our American branch offices, which 
wffered a setback in several sections of their 


> 


business. ; 

In the final analysis we have a surplus of 
(506,726 to deal with in the parent com- 
pany’s accounts, compared with £497,054, 
and this surplus your directors recommend 
ould be uulised by transferring £200,000 
io fleet replacement reserve. The Preference 
sare dividend has absorbed £41,250, and 
the proposed dividend of 8 per cent., less 
wx, on the Ordinary stock will take a further 
(264,000. There is then £246,001 to be 
carried forward to the current year, against 
{244,525 brought in. 


A TROUBLESOME YEAR 


On the whole, the past year has been a 
troublesome one with few signs of any im- 
provement in general trading conditions, and 
wme signs of deterioration. Such increases 
ws there have been in our shipping profits 
have been due to new tonnage coming into 
commission and, in particular, to the inclu- 
son in the current accounts of two and a 
half months’ trading of the Queen of 
Bermuda, which vessel, after undergoing 21] 
months’ reconditioning at a cost consider- 
aly in excess of her original construction 
‘st, re-entered the New York-Bermuda 
rvice under contract arrangements with 
the Bermuda Trade Development Board. 

Engaged as we are in the shipping business 
in practically every part of the world, it is 
Mot surprising that we have encountered a 
great many of the difficulties which arise in 
the ordinary course of international com- 
merce. The outstanding features of the past 
yar have been those which are associated 
directly and indirectly with exchange prob- 
lems ; with continually increasing costs (with 
the exception of oil fuel), with labour unrest, 
amd, recently, a decline in the general level 
of freight markets. 


INCREASING COSTS 


The subject of increasing costs—both 
pital and operating costs——has become so 
\ that it seems almost useless to 
tilerate the seriousness of figures which 
cher appear 4 a disregarded because ex- 
is can ound for them, or ignored 
‘xcause it is thought that they are inevitable 
M existing circumstances. Ultimately, how- 
“er, the facts will compel attention when 
Serious consequences cannot any longer 
evaded. In the meantime stockholders 
wad not be left in ignorance of the facts. 
thin our own group of shipping companies 
<a 13 ships under construction at the 
tad of our financial year on April 30th, and 
R fespect of those ships the actual and 
need increase in cost (due to increases 
Wages, in the cost of steel, in the cost of 
sub-contractors items, and loss of time) 
compared with the contract basic prices 
an No less than £825,986, and the 


yet. 
ga viously this unproductive item takes 


ae 


shipg equally obviously, so far from the 
se in costs, they must 
‘ary an annual charge oe depreciation and 


interest far in excess of what was contem- 
plated at the time the contracts were placed. 


ALLOWANCE FOR DEPRECIATION 


Reference was made a year ago to the 
burdensome nature of taxation and its unfair 
incidence so far as shipping is concerned in 
that it prevented shipowners from accumulat- 
ing sufficient reserves to take care of the cost 
of replacing its capital assets. Our arguments 
were placed fully before the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who probably found himself 
slightly deafened by the general clamour of 
industry for some relief from the burden it is 
asked to carry. However, amidst the deafen- 
ing clamour some part of our representations 
must have reached the Chancellor’s ear and 
touched his heart, as in the 1949 Budget he 
has advanced the initial allowance for de- 
preciation in the case of newly constructed 
ships to 40 per cent. This undoubtedly is a 
very useful concession, but it should be 
appreciated that in reality it is a financial 
concessien rather than a tax concession inas- 
much as while it gives shipowners the earlier 
use of the capital represented by wear and 
tear allowances, i, does not in any way in- 
crease those allowances, and what is gained 
in the first year of a ship's life will have to 
be made good at a later date, so far as the 
liability for taxation is concerned. The 
shipping industry has reason to be satisfied 
that the very difficult problem of financing 
the replacement of tonnage at current high 
costs has to some extent been appreciated 
and that an attempt has been made to meet 
it. 


A LONG AND TORTUOUS ROAD 


It will be recalled that British shippin 
has travelled a fairly long and tortuous roa 
in the past ten years, commencing with the 
complete requisition of all tonnage for war- 
time operations and subsequently subject to 
a variety of restrictions and controls upon 
the use of ‘onnage and upon freight rates. 
The past year has seen the removal of the 
last of those operational controls and there 
only now remains one major control in 
respect of deep-sea shipping—namely, the 
Transfer Restriction Act. The last of the 
controls on freight rates was removed by 
agreement with the industry in December 
last, since which date owners have been free 
to employ their ships as they wished and 
freight rates have been subject to negotia~ 
tion in something approaching more normal 
market conditions I use the word “ normal” 
with some reluctance because of the great 
difficulty in defining what is normal, and 
because it cannot be said with accuracy that 
markets which remain under the influence 
of bulk buying and tonnage chartering by 
Government Departments have returned to 
normal conditions. The Minister of Trans- 

t has gone as far as he could reasonably 
expected to go towards freeing shipping, 
and he did so at the earliest practicable 
moment. ee 

That his policy has been fully justified is 
shown by events, and I suggest that the 
Minister’s role has now changed direction. 
Hitherto his main task has been to ensure that 
British tonnage was employed to the best 
advantage in the national interest, a task 
which was not made unduly difficult owing 
to the full and willing co-operation of the 
industry. ee ee marae anoee 
in the direction of ensuring that his responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the industry—which 
ax eemae tetera Gate Me may tenn require © 
find in a full state of ade and ency 
—is not made more by other De- 
partments of the Government which control 
a powerful volume of shipping business. 
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MUREX LIMITED 
CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


‘The thirtieth annual meeting of Murex, 
Limited, was held on September 12th in 
London, Mr George P. Joseph (chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract fron. the chair- 
man's statement circulated with the report 
Pe accounts for the year ended Apri; 30, 

The improvement in the availability of 
materials and labour has enabled more pro- 
gress to be made with the expansion pro- 
gtamme and capital expenditure on physical 
assets at the parent company’s works and the 
works of Murex Welding Processes, Limited, 
amounted to £133,000. 


Your company’s interest in Hard Metals, 
Limited, Johannesburg, was unchanged at the 
year-end, The erection programme on the 
site purchased at Springs, Transvaal, is well 
advanced and interim production has already 
started ; the erection of the carbide plant is 
scheduled tor completion towards the end 
of 1949. and it is anticipated that the entire 
plant will be in production early next year. 

The consolidated trading profits of the 

parent company and its subsidiaries are 
£874,268, an increase of £178,440 compared 
with the previous ten months’ period; the 
consolidated net profits again represent 5 per 
cent. on the sales turnover. 
_ Simce the issued ordinary capital was 
increased in 1937 to £1,000,000 the company 
has set aside out of profits to reserves 
£1,297,000. At April 30th last total revenue 
reserves in the parent company’s books were 
£1,531,016, and in the consolidated accounts 
£1,923,348. 

Consent having been given by H. M. 
Treasury, your directors feel it desirable to 
bring the issued ordinary capital into closer 
relationship with the total funds employed in 
the business, and have decided to submit 
resolutions to this meeting to capitalise 
£1,000,000 of the company’s reserves and to 
issue one fully paid ordinary share of £1 (to 
be converted into stock) for each £1 unit 
held by ordinary stockholders. 

The overall for the products of 
the parent company has continued at a 
satisfactory level. The turnover for the year 
showed an increase over the annual rate for 
the previous period and there was an increase 
in the volume of output for the year. 

The volume of export sales of the products 
of the parent company for the year is at the 
annual rate for the previous period. 

The research departments at Rainham and 
Waltham Cross have been actively engaged 
on investigations directed either towards the 
improvement of the quality of our existing 
products and production methods or to the 
development of new products and manufac- 
turing techniques. 

The opening months of the new financial 
year have not shown any material change in 
the general level of demand for the parent 
company’s products in the home market. 
Demands in the European export market, 
which has always provided the major part 
of our export business, are at a lower level 
due to the international situation and to cur- 
rency difficulties. 

The improvement in steel supplies in 
recent months has enabled U.K. electrode 
manufacturers to make good the acute 


manufacturers ; provided the present 
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INTERNATIONAL TEA 
STORES 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The annual general meeting of the Interna- 
tional —Tea Company’s Stores, Limited, will 
be held on October 3rd, in London. 

The following is an extract from the annual 
review by the chairman, Mr. Frank Wilson, 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


The turnover from all sections was a record 
in the history of the company and registra- 
tions throughout the period showed a con- 
siderable increase. Since the close of the 
financial year, however, there has been a 
complete re-registration. The total figures 
to date do not indicate any great change, and 
we are confident that the final totals compris- 
ing the whole of the group will show an im- 
provement, 

Turnover continues to increase, and as we 
pride ourselves on the service we give in our 
branches, we are satisfied that our customers 
will not only retain their registrations with 
us, but that their commendations and our 
exce'ient staff will attract new registrations. 
The factor which is disturbing is the cur- 
tency problem which must reduce to almost 
negligible quantities the many and varied 
items of food imported from hard currency 
countries. On the other hand, certain com- 
modities are available from other sources in 
slightly increased quantities, and they tend 
to offset any decline in trade resulting from 
the shortage of commodities from the hard 
currency areas. 


STRONG POSITION 


The liquid position, both of the parent 
company and of the group, is very strong. 
The accounts, in my opinion, are very sound, 
and this accords with our continued efforts 
to our balance-sheet, which has 
been the first principle in all our considera- 
tions 


In coming to the profit at £1,303,350 it is 
approximately £24,000 less than last year. 
I must, however, point out that for the 
parent company, this year’s figures relate to 
a 52 weeks’ trading period against 53 weeks 
last year, so that on a yearly basis we are ap- 
proximately level. In the consolidated ac- 
counts the drop is about £125,000, but there 
- special features accounting for this de- 
cline. 

In the first p!ace there were, in last year’s 
accounts, certain profits attributable to the 
upward trend in the selling prices of commo- 
dities. We then decided to set aside £100,000 
as a reserve to meet possible future ecia- 
tion in stock values. We have not used that 
sum, or any part of it, but the upward trend 
during the year now under review has not 
been so noticeable. 


_The continued rise in all expenses of run- 
ning the business, especially in wages, which 
have shown further increase, and the reduc- 
tion in many of the profit margins tend, in 
spite of increased turnover, to reduce the per- 
centages of both gross and net profits. Again, 
while a number of our internationa! branch 
and f i the whole of the branches o} 
certain subsidiary companies, were compelled 
to meet competition by way of price reduc- 
tions for some months of financial 3 
which is reflected in the final results of the 
branches conce cedagdin tg ccs dbl ne 
year’s trading in those cases, bearing in mi 
the difficulties under which they traded. 

I feel sure you will consider the results 


JOHN MACKINTOSH AND SONS) 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 
LORD MACKINTOSH’S SPEECH 


At the extra-ordinary general meetings of 
John Mackintosh and Sons, Limited, held 
in London on September 8, the resolutions 
modifying the rights attached to the preferred 
ordinary stock, increasing the capital of the 
company, altering certain articles of associa- 
tion and sanctioning the capitalisation of 
£100,000 in favour of the preferred stock- 
holders and £150,000 in favour of the 
deferred stockholders were all duly passed 
unanimously. 

The chairman, Lord Mackintosh of Halifax, 
D.L., LL.D., J.P., in the course of his ad- 
dress dealing with the proposals, said: 

Profit as calculated by conventional ac- 
counting principles and as computed for taxa- 
tion is a very different thing from profit as it 
was known in 1914. 

Then it meant the amount available for the 
shareholders to take in dividends or apply 
to expansion of the business, subject only to 
a deduction of less than 6 per cent. as a con- 
tribution to the costs of government, 


INCREASED TAXATION BURDEN 


For each £100 paid in dividends the Gov- 
ernment took £6 3s, 9d.; today the ‘east it 
takes is £142 8s. 6d., ande where dividends 
are kept down, a much higher ratio. In 1948 
this company paid £582 in direct taxes for 
each £100 paid to shareholders. 

In 1914, and for many years before that, 
changes in cost were small and ofter down- 
wards. Today the cost of new machinery is 
three times the cost of 1939 and we have to 
find new capital for the additional cost, since 
we are only allowed depreciation on the ori- 
ginal cost of the equipment used up. 

We have also to find capital for the artificial 
price of our raw materia!s, which have been 
charged to this industry after the Minister of 
Food has made a profit of some millions of 

ds. He in turn has had to buy cocoa 
rom the West African Cocoa Board which, 
in its turn, has made a still greater profit. 


SHAREHOLDERS AND INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


I mention these matters to draw your atten- 
tion, and I hope the attention of others, to 
the fact that industrial profits are no longer 
solely the concern and property of share- 
holders, and indeed we are junior partners 
in the rewards and senior partners in respon- 
sibility. We paid shareho!ders almost exactly 
10 per cent. of last year’s profits, and we have 
paid the rest in taxes, equipment and in- 
creased price of. stocks. 

This year we are making these conventional 
profits at the same rate as in 1948 ; we have 
paid no more in dividends yet we had to 
borrow £100,000 to pay for the in 
stocks of raw materials during the period 
when sweets were unrationed. 

e are several conclusions which may 
safely be drawn from these changes in the 
nature and ownership of industrial profits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS OR SOCIAL REVENUE 


The first is that conventional profits are 
mas. gant at all in the old sense of that 
we 


‘ord. 
To our fathers, and indeed to many of us 
who are over 50, profit was “ what you could 
pay your private bills with,” or something 
very close to that. Now, profit is primarily 
the measure of the amount we have collected 
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profit, though we hope th Proportion 
will increase sontlewioes when ome 

More than half of industrial ae 
national savings, even if they are - 
spent on social services and national security 
















LIMITATION OF CASH DIVIDENDS 


Our second conclusion is that for the 
et =! — rae very little of this 
prolit (which 1s largely a ial income) \: 
available for cash dividends ee is 
Quite apart from the Chancellor's reques, 
both the national position after a destructive 
war, and our own financial position demand 
that we conserve cash, and do not make | 
— for consumption, . 

t is not, however, sufficient to limit, 
dividends, we must do our best ss ae 
these conventional profits at a level high 
enough to meet the inevitable demands on 
them. It would be much easier for us » 
make smailer profits, and we would still have 
enough for the small cash dividends we 
but during this time of limited output aie 
duced competition at home, we have workel 
incessantly to improve every process of mani- 
facture and to exploit export markets, ~ 




























THE DIRECTORS’ TASK 


_To keep up the pressure for higher ei. 
ciency is today one of the greatest, 
the greatest task of directors. The 
and frustrations of fluctuating raw materia 
supplies, the many coupons, permits, cotittos 
and high taxes, tend to produce managerial 
fatigue. This must be fought in our wak 
associations, on our boards of directors, quite 
as much as among department heads and in 
our factories. 

Direct monetary reward for successful 
effort is weakened by progressive taxation, a 
though within limits it is still useful we ms 
rely more on a sense of achievement To 
maintain a steady flow of goods from te 
point of origin of our raw materials to the 
consumer of the finished article, without frc- 
tion or waste is the proper aim of mana- 
ment. That we have done this with som 
measure of success is shown by the fact tht 
the price of our leading line is now 3s. 6d. per 
pound, as against 2s. before the war, 
we have had to pay five times the prewt 
price for cocoa beans and over three tims 
the price for sugar, our two main ingre 

Your directors believe that in the preset 
circumstances of the country and this indvs- 
try we must try to maintain our 
profits at a fairly high level and keep dow 
cash dividends to a low level, 




































ACCUMULATED RESERVES 
Over a period of 25 years we have a 
mulated £800,000 of reserves after 
taxes at varying rates, and the net 
paid are a lot Jess than when I first becat 
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More important, the 
leave more money to be spent on othe tis 
and total consumption would we 
without any greater product, ; 
merely raise prices elsewhere, and 
be back where we started. TheP¥ 
the Chancellor’s request for 3. 
wages and dividends cannot be me 
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INDIAN COPPER 
CORPORATION 


A PROSPEROUS YEAR 


enty-fifth annual general meeting 
du indian Copper Corporation Limited, 
was held on 14 September, in London, Sir 

Fell, K.C.LE., C.S.1., O.B.E., chair 
man and managing director, presiding 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 

The profit for the year amounted to 
(744,931, compared with £653,427 in the 

evious year. After allowing for the pro- 

dividend *, ae eer cent., the carry 

ard will be £34,865. 

We ened in the mill was nearly 4,000 
tons more than last year. The output of 
rolled brass was slightly less than for the 
previous year, the change in rolling a 40 oz. 
average grade to a 35 oz gauge adversely 
affecting production. Coal supplies were 
again irregular, and production was sus- 

for nine days in October owing to 
lack of coal. 

The year under review has been the most 
prosperous in the corporation’s ‘history. 
Members may therefore consider that the 
circumstances justify a recommendation that 
the dividend should be increased. We have 
decided that it would be inadvisable to adopt 
this course. The considerations which pmn- 
capally influenced this decision were that 
the enhanced profits were solely due to the 
abnormally high world price of copper. The 
labour situation, which was relatively easy 
during 1948, has deteriorated to a con- 
aderable extent since the close of the year. 


Finally, we are still confronted with the 
necessity to spend large sums on capital 
works, 
On all these grounds we feel that it is 
essential to conserve our financial] resources, 
The report was adopted. 


BOULDER 
PERSEVERANCE, LIMITED 


HANDICAPS ON INDUSTRY 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Boulder Perseverance, Limited, was held 
on September 15th, at Winchester House, 
London, E.C. 

Dr K. B. Edwards, B.Sc., Ph.D. (London), 
F.R.LC., chairman and managing director of 
the company, presided. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment, which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1948:— 

The standard of efficiency at the mine is 
extremely high, a fact wholly supported by 
the Federal Government investigators. In all 
directions, increases of cost are taking place 
and progressive depreciation of purchasing 
power of the currency makes the spiral an 
endless one. To the gold-producing industry 
the all-important economic fact is that the 
price paid for our gold remains unchanged 
at A.£10 15s. 3d. 

The Federal attitude towards gold remains 
unchanged and arbitrary, but Commenwealth 
Treasury assistance to keep the mines going 
has been promised and the promise imple- 
mented. ‘This assistance which is subject to 
many qualifications, is limited to a payment 
in cash equal to the deficiency between the 
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results of the year’s operations and a 6 pea 
cent. return on issued capital. 

The tremendous incidence of British taxa- 
tion on Boulder Perseverance has restricted 
both net dividends and the ploughing back 
cf profits into the mine. Any subsidy given 
on the basis of issued capital is ebviously 
based on the complete misconception of the 
operations of gold mining companies, and is 
grossly unfair. 

During 1948, 137,298 long tons of 5.11 
dwt. ore were treated, and the total profit 
after deduction of all charges is £41,523. 

Kalgoorlie Enterprise Mines treated 53,105 
long tons of ore of 6.545 dwis. 

With regard to the future, the present 
position beth in Great Britain and in Aus- 
tralia is only too well known. The continuous 
piling on of burdens in taxation, social ser- 
vices charges and increased wages, irrespec- 
tive of improved output per man-hour, goes 
on apace and, while gold reserves are now 
the keynote of all economic discussion and 
most ccumMtries are striving at all costs to 
acquire gold, the British and Australian 
Governments demand gold from the producers 
at a price yielding a loss to many or on a 
mere survival basis. As long as this condi- 
tion endures, which in the opinion of most 
economists is now comparatively limited, 
only high-grade mines can hope to pay their 
way, with the resultant steady reduction in 
the production of the now admittedly indis- 
pensable substance, gold, and the infliction 
of arbitrary impoverishment on companies 
who treat gold production as an industry. 
If and when economic sanity returns, your 
company is in the position to take advantage 
ef any improvement. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





NOTICES 


A BANKING CAREER IN THE EAST 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 


The University of Malaya invites applications for a Lectureship 
in History at affies College, Singapore, one of its constituent 
Colleges. 

The Lecturer will be required to assist in giving lectures and 
conducting tutorial classes in the Modern History of the West. 

y 8s on the seale £630 p.a. rising by annual increments of 
{42 to £1,260 p.a. plus expatriation allowance for persons recruited 
from overseas of {126 p.a. on salary below £700 p.a. and £210 p.a. 
above. In addition there is a cost of living allowance of, at present, 
0) per cent of basic salary, subject to a maximum of £210 p.a. for 
uimarried persons, £420 for married persons and £525 for married 
persons with dependent children. There is an additional Singapore 
allowance of 10 per cent of basic salary subject to a maximum of 

0 p.a. (A Straits Dollar=2s. 4d.) 

passages for person appointed, wife and children under 10 
years of age. Quarters (if available) with heavy furniture are 
provided at a rent of 6 per cent of salary. Provident Fund Scheme 
is on a 10 per cent contributory basis. 

The appointment is tor 3 years in the first instanee, renewable 
thereafter by mutual consent to retiring age. 

Applications ( 6 copies), giving the names of three referees and 
full particulars of qualifications, should be addressed to the Seecre- 
lary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education’in the Colonies, 
1, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further information 
may be obtained. Closing date October 31, 1949. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 

Applications are invited for the position of Senior Lecturer in 
*onomics, The salary range is £750 (Aust.) per annum rising by 
athual increments of £50 to £1,000 (Aust.) per annum and is subject 
to deductions under the State Superannuation Act. The commencing 
falary will be fixed according to qualifications and experience. The 
successful applicant will be required to take up duties as early as 
practicable in 1950. Applications, supported by testimonials and 
ong the names of three referees, should be forwarded to the 
gistrar, University of Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, not 
later than October 14, 1949. 

tio rther particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
ar be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Uniyer- 
WeL the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, 


AN. INTERESTING EDUCATIONAL APPOINTMENT _ IN 
INDUSTRY is about to be made by a large industrial concern 

a phester which has established an educational and training 
eee on a considerable scale. i 

cond ¥ of good general education is now required to organise and 

Offers the training of typists, comptometer operators and junior 

a Previous office and teaching experience would be an 


gents should write sending full details of education and 


to Bc . 2 
Row, London, ECt c/o Charles Barker & Sons, Ltd., 31, Budge 


tei. 


“unente IVE organisation should consider man bored by 
statistics rprise of present job. Is a Wrangler who specialised in 
market rene’ has had considerable experience as manager of a 
ia Goren department. He is 32, has held responsible position 
with tine department and has more than a nodding acquaintance 
and is Sing. Considers he has analytical and constructive brain 
present Potential bargain as congenial job more important than 
salary. Reply Box 190. 








THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED has a few vacancies for suitable 
men as trainees in London for executive positions in the East. 
Applicants should be between 20 and 24 years of age and unmarried. 
For particulars regarding salary and conditions of service during 
training, and on appointment to the Eastern Staff, apply to the 
Secretary, The Eastern Bank Limited, 2-3 Crosby Square, Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C.3. 

WORKS MANAGER (ASSISTANT).—Responsibilities involve 

sound knowledge labour utilisation and methods, rate fixing, 
production management, steres control and relationship with costing 
organisation. Painters’ Brushes and other brushware and component 
parts. paperrones light industry desirable but not necessarily in 
Brush Trade. Adequate remuneration. Reply in conf.dence, letters 
only, stating age, scope of capabilities, experience, etc.—The Secre- 
tary, Christopher Leng & Sons Ltd., azelwell Brush Works, 
Birmingham 30 


] COM., 25, mobile, ex-R.A.F., seeks permanent career with 
A}. prospects. Willing to train for executive, research or repre- 
sentative posts.—BM/DNLG, W.C.1, 


} OBSON, MORROW & CO. require the services of an outstanding 
man, Chartered or Incorporated Accountant, with wide industrial 
experience. Age not over 37. The successful candidate will be 
trained as a specialist in the installation of accounting schemes for 
management control. Four-figure commencing salary and good 
prospects. Send full particulars of age, education, qualifications, 
experience and present salary to Robson, Morrow & Co., 598, New 
Cavendish Street, London, W.1, marking envelope ‘' Application.”’ 





ACANCIES for Male Trainees for executive positions exist in 

the Market Research Department of a large Company. This is 
one of the largest Market Research Departments operated by a 
manufacturer in this country and its activities include most aspects 
of modern research technique. Applicants should be between 22 and 
30 and should have a very genuine interest in this type of work. 
A good knowledge of statistics and mathematics is required, 
although a degree in these subjects is not essential. The successful 
applicants will be required to live in the North of England and to 
spend approximately 1 to 2 years on fieldwork of various types. 
Commencing salary and prospects are good.—Please write giving 
very full details of education, Services’ record and business 
experience, if any, to Box 200. 


DITOR-JOURNALIST has two-to-three days weekly available for 

4 publicity or editorial work. Science degree, wide knowledge 

of industry. Not stunt artist or high-pretsure salesman but writer 

of established ability and reputation. Propositions to ‘‘ Editor,” 
Rang & Apsimon, 43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 


TQACHELOR OF COMMERCE (Honours), incorporated accountant 
(41), with first — pepteemonel a aaparanee oe 

company secretary and c accountant, requires post carrying 

responsibilities commensurate with a salary of £1,500.—Box 208. 


4 XFORD GRADUATE offers London evening tuition in Economics, 
Statistics, some Moral Philosophy, Polities.—Box 199. 





NOR SALE: The Economist, 1943-1949 inclusive, complete witb 
supplements and Records and Statistics; fine condition in 14 
Easibind volumes. Offers.—Box 197. 
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at 9 w 31,935 shares held. A further 19,315 
tr3.66 Sen): The wae were £343193)  anning, Chadwick and iver (hides and will be taxen. up.by Alien eae 
from £3,150,473 to £3,527,898 and fixed skins, etc., brokers)—Consolidated net profit Investment Company. The issue will Tase 
assets from £4,283,470 to £4,653,938. declined from £48,435 to £41,424 in the some £2,500,000 of additional capital, 
Tunnel Portland Gement.—Group trad- Yc June oy ay ; 2 ee. a = South African Pulp and Paper.—Share- 
ing profit increased from {£917,749 to per aaa he . : ey . 35 er cent Bolders ae offered one new ordi 
£1,029,502 in the year to March 31, 1949, Frcommenced, making 2 folat of > per cen" for every ten shares held at 25s. per 
Group net profit amounted to £565,811 * We year. : deca Nas 
(£390,575). Net current assets at the year Kay and Company (engincers)—Con- Beecham roducts.—Permission to 
end were £2,871,717 (£3,140,373). Net solidated profit amounted to £77,218 in the deal is being sought in 500,000 44 per com 
additions of £1,024.514 were made to pro- year to May 31, 1949. A dividend of 20 per cumulative {1 preference shares, Capital om. 
perty, plant and equipment. Investment cent has been recommended (same). — 2a eae sad — ae is 
reserve has been increased by £546,115, Smith, Patterson and Co. (enginecring). ~ * ; 
largely from the proceeds of the saleof Alpha _ progr before taxation .— oan Fe 1 someary —e. Profit of . 
Cement stock and a final distribution from 2 £10,897 to £128,989 in the year to June 09 r oo "fe its subsidiaries, 
liquidated subsidiary. 30, 1949. Taxation amounted to £66,437 1948, £458 304 - 1° One ‘ 
Briton Ferry Steel.—Consolidated trading (/60,000). A dividend of 25 per cent is . ve , a 
profit (including profit of London Works recommended (same). 
(Barlows), Ltd., for 11 months) amounted 


i 
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ry al e © ¥ 
HE Investment Statistics 
2S i i British Overseas Stores.—Consolidated Wiggins Teape.—Trea 

at f Company Notes net profit amounted to fel een, Ve besn cbtained fox, a 100 per cent bonne at 
Ha ce ¥: ‘ e year to June 30, 1949. Profit for ¢ issue will capitalise £1 " 
| 7; te i Cue hh OO dt ctaa includes £14,000 provisions written back by reserves. £1952,181 of 
saai9 £1,901,133 (for 53 weeks) to £1,776,379 in SUosidiaries. A dividend of 10 percent (same) —_Yereeniging Estates.—s a4 
mit Sal wy apc 0" 18, “Gikab se pod fommended fr the, yea The 96° wo he fered 63738 ney anda a 
a4: a was £616,863 (£621,303). Net current ass€t$ abje to the dividend has not yet been agreed. [Pe 7@U0 ot two new shares for each five 
ay) 
2 4 4 
‘4 


atti ea ol 
RR RY Me = 


sth ep ORG nes He ete te 


sisi — Sk ithe 


to £358,577 in the year ended Apri Capital | New Issue Prices 

¥ . . Group net profit was 

qj £168,244. A dividend of 15 per cent has apita ssues Sar aH Issue Ae 

| current ee Than 905 = ay 2 3, Harding, Tilton and Hartley.—A pro- _ (a) ta 

i 1949. Group reserves amount to {931. 144 bonus distribution of one 5s. share Ambler (J.), Db. 50 paid)... 100) | Sha 

i seant Al P Tel inedanda . . = each share held will capitalise £116,625 A, eanaseebs pe ay 3 
. rs 5 fi reserves. Do. 4°, Pref..._.........) 20/0 ee 
increased from  £1,280.889 to 1 t6o ae an Ault and Wiborg.—Sharcholders are to Barbados Elbe, Prof... 20/6 | 199-285 
£380,384 to £317,734. Depreciation was "eceiv¥e one new Se. ordinary share for each Petter rei 2022) ae) aly 
£608,223 ( (416 671) eed aio: [547 i 46 10s. of ordinary stock held on October 17th. — Golathorpes, 1 ye 23°) (26-88 
(£548,210). Total book value of fleet (in- _ MUF@X-—Shareholders have approved the Grays Carpets Dob 50 pant) | top| eR 
cluding payments on account of vessels under T¢ation of 1,000,000 new £1 ordinary shares [anew Cotton... =... | 20/0, 106-401 
construction was £5,509,388 (£4,719,770) at %© be issued by way of a 100 per cent bonus  Liebigs, 44% Pret... | 209 | al 
the year-end. Short-term borrowing of  ‘istribution. N Rhodene 60 pei) =.) tl heen 
£1,175,045 (£851,700) is outstanding. Banister Walton.—By the creation of London Asiatic Rubber....... eee 

Kelsall and Kemp (cotton textiles)—The 1,400,000 5s. ordinary shares the authorised — Preston (1), 1 --.-------++-- | 206 

balance on consolidated trading account in- capital is to be increased to £500,000. Sait wie ‘iaid.) ‘A (20/- pd.) 40/0 |. 22/0288 
creased from {£341,636 to £402,401 in the Shareholders are to receive 490,548 5s. shares Da. B44'< paid). c+-.-...- 80 aan 
year to June 30, 1949. Group net profit by way of a 100 per cent capital bonus. Do. Oh, Peet. (10/- paid)...) 20/0 | 1/6-De 
was £153,709 (£133,448) and appropriation | Tarmac.—Sharcholders are to receive one — s,andard Fireworks, Pref.......| 21 9* 19/6206 
to general reserve £90,000 (£50,000). Net on £1 ordinary share for each two £1 shares Stilfontein, § eae sa: 4 (G-Hitee 
current assets at June 30, 1949, were te, aly rem abe Grane 


(£434,727). The dividend of 10 per cent, 200,000 5s. ordinary shares in the proportion ——__ ieee oJ ope gs 
plus 5 per cent bonus, is unchanged. of one new share for each six shares held. * Placing. 


- . ° ‘hitbread, ». {£20 paid) .... 100 16}— 
{1,099,335 (£967,813) and stocks £638,762  Purnell.—Shareholders are to receive Wert Deb 20 paid) a | 19-5 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company feports 
appear in the Supplement: Tunnel Portland Cement ; International Tea Company’s Stores ; Coast Lines ; Thomas De La Rue. 































| || Price, | Price, | Yield, Yield, Prices, i bast T | Price, _ Price, | Yi 
Year 149 | ge ty leona tices BalBeck 54. Sane 34 | Year 1949 tae, || Memes Suresh deet tee 
: : Securi ; .14, . 14, Sept. 14, i I var? | Sept. 7, Sept. 14) 
Jans d Sept.16) Yoig | fag" seg’ gag” LJan-J-Sept.téth) Dividends: icra) Se 
H Low _ | (n a) _{b) {c) i 


1 High | Low: 

















































































if 2 i i s% d £ & d. i I 
War Bonds 24% Aug. 1, 1949-51, 1004 100 $19 2230 % | % | OTHER SECURITIES (5% 
Exch. Bonds 1} eb, 18, 1950 100 }1003 '0 3 9.12 Thi, | oy | i | \|Australia 33% 1965-69..... 54 
| War Bonds Sar i, 7 1-53) 100% | 100 |1 3 7 2 6 34108 | St | if | W& [Birmingham 23% 1955-57..| % ee 
i 952-54/ 100 | 100 |1 5 3°28 OF 6H) § 50 ¢| 50 © |\Angio-American jo/-.|, 6 244 
t 2°70 7/314 1ff 9% | 6H 54) 25 >) Angio-lranian Oil, 41...... t 7 tos 
| 1005 | 100 j2 6 9'2 9 6H 20/3) 69/ 5 a) 10 Bb Assoc, Electrical, Ord. £1...)) 72/ $B 
57..| 101 | 101} |'1 6 6 212 Of 82/6 | 69/6 | PIS €| 224¢ Assoc.Port.Cem.,Ord.Stk.{i, 74/6 ‘ 
--/, 102§ | 1028 61 7 4/214 74 33/20} 22/6 || 40 €| 40 ©) AustinMotor,‘A’Ord.stk.5/-, 29/- iy 
955-59... 10lixd 10ljxd 1 9 0 215 64 &l/- €8 la | Barclays Bank, Ord, ‘B’ {1., _71/ 34 
| 99) | 113 7/3 6 104 181/9 | 142/6 | +25 ¢) 15 @ Bass Ratcliff, Ord. f1...... | 143/9 | 143/3 asf 
xd nat ae 7'214 2 126) 8 @ British Oxy fi...) 93/3. ik ; 
xd %ixd 117 0 3 4 4 £6| 2@ | Courtaulds Levene: j, 34/204) 1 
oo (109 (17 5'3 3 3 ha’ 20° Daten Co. Ord oo || 27/- Sal 
6) 113721}3 5 8 8 ¢| 8 ©) Dorman Long, Ord. /1.....! | 30/6 Hee 
1179°3 10 18 ¢| 15 © Dunlop Rubber, Ord. fi:..| 63/6 hi 
1 20 6 \3 ‘ 5 ae] sag 8 tne, Chome. ta Ont, P-L “/- lg¢ 
ry mperial Tobacco, f1...... t 
1ll 5/3 7 34 10 ¢| 10 ¢/ Lanes. Cotton, Ord, Stk. £i/31/1 SS 
2.0 1/3120 10 ¢| 0 ¢|\Lever & Unilever, Ord. (1..|/ 42/4 . 
118 8 310 4 15 ¢| Tha) London Brick, Ord, Stk. £1 
118 51/3 99 Ha vi chin J’nson, Ord, 
11820,/3 7 7 12 a) 4 b\\P. & O., Def. Stk. £1....-. 
4118 0/3 91 | Me TTC, tal, *A° (Bs... 00.00 | 
118 6'3 6 4 ¢ ||Stew 
1189/3 611 a. by 
1i9 6/3 8 5 b a 
118 8}3 6 6 b a 
1i9 1/3 8 4 56] ba 





a) Interim. ©) Final. (¢) Whole year. (4) Int. paid bali-yearly. — % 
redemption date 1 Free of tax (s) Vield basis 12% (p) Plus tax (see ba 
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7, toe 
nsent has For the week ended September 10, 1949, total 
US issue, enti revenue was £48,290,000, against 
02,181 of ordinary expenditure of £538,809,000 and issues 
to sinking funds £340,000. Thus, including 
sinking fund allocations of £7,847,000, the surplus 
ders ue gcerted since April Ist is £29,198,000 against 
Shares in (252,139,000 for the corresponding period a 
ye year ago. 
‘toe ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
will raise AND EXPENDITURE 
pital. Receipts into the Exchequer 
f.—Share- (£ thousand) 
share rma April | April | | 
er Revenue (3049-30 2 | 2 | Week | Week 
; p4I--4 to | to fended | ended 
Mission Sept. | Sept. sept. 
4 per oan te | 6 “1 
5 1948 1949 1949 
-apital con- 
500,000 is | 
d Income Tax. ..... 1490000; 375,564 360,410) 6,245 7,077 
f Sur-tax ......... | 105, 23,300' 32,2 350! 1,200 
: . Estate, etc., Duties | 176, 82,200; 81, 2.900' 3,000 
Mah at: ia) ateaod Sota ted «0 12:9 
; or *} 240,000) 52'650' 20,900, 1,400, 1,000 
Other Inland Rev. 1,000 90 8 2. j .., 
SpecialContributn. 25,000} 12,050 12, 600, 400 
es Total Inland Rev. 2085500) 625,349, 643,950] 16,995, 26,177 
Customs... 429,650} 366,588) 352,846) 16,481, 16,446 
a Breige .......... 663,600, 332,800 312, 3,480) 2,985 
spi Total Customs & 
- fe Excise ........ 932 19,961) 19,431 

51-52 B sasthiball i 
14/9-19/5 Motor Duties... . . 54, 350 

SurplusWarStores 44, 668 
19 6—19/9 Sorplus Receipts | 
199-205 from Trading..| 18, | 
3 P.O. (Net Receipts) 100: Dr1450 
20. 0-- Wireless Licences. ' 12, ve 

262 CrownLands...../ 1, 

68 Receipts from! 
22/6--236 Loans..| 20, 39' 2,843 
10, 6-0, Miseell. Receipts. . 

21/0--2) | 
hs Total Ord. Rev... 
4 ae pm. 
120-24 [ PostOfice..... 
120-29 
22/7)—-22/1 
Wes 
0h ae 
14 6-15/0pm Tssues out of the Exchequer 


to meet payments 
(£ thousand) 





Esti- 
; mate, 





rey 


ee 





4,609 


{ 
3,175, 
F 32,200) 34,200 









ie Toil Ord. Expa..'3329707}118519311370064 35,575| 38,809 
a iii Snking Funds .2{/ [8,069 7,84 i” 
" Caan 
suo 
mi4¢it 
a 403 
11/- | $83 
28 /- 720 Be ‘0c... 
71/6 | Smt 
43/3 (3a 
43) og me... 8.197, 43,419 
1 After incre Exchequer balances by £101,985 {© 
74 ; ational Debt by £29,673,233 to £25,345 million. 
‘| ae NET RECEIPTS (f thousand) 
‘ : Settlement aaa, Acts, 1919 and ag 8 
+ Peration t (Cmd. 7469) ....... ee 32,000 
Ls UES (f thousand) a 
AO and Tekgraphs 800 
‘ 4 EPT Act, DU cra hac hee Pee at nve 3 
18 > ce AE a a an a 331 
oe rade Grarantees Act, 1939 and Export 
Kal Authoritis Kane Act 1948. 8 3)..0..1. 6.700 
1947, Post-war credits... . 314 
11,374 





Statistical Summary 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


* Racuerce PAYMENTS 
reasury Bills .... 56,791 | Nat. Savings Certs. 550 
24% Def. Bonds... 40 3%, Def. Bonds... . 415 
3% Ter. Annuities. 1,718 
Tax Reserve Certs. 1,397 
Other Debt :-— 
Internal ....... 32,127 
External. ...... 
Ways & Means Ad- 
T vances , De ee i 
reasury posi 
Receipts’. ...... 44,000 
56,831 86,505 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 








Ways and 
Means 
Advances 
: | Bank 
Public | of 
Depts. ; Eng- 


land 















Treasury 
Bills 






Date 












Tender| Tap 





2210-0 | 2378-7] 297-0 | 2-0 


SES 


SSha 


Sept. 


OW 





- 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ million) 



















10 2-84 48 
170-0 | 301-1 | 170-0] 10 5-68 4 

» 17 | 170-0 | 276-6 | 170-0] 10 §-92 4 
» 24 1170-0 | 289-9 | 170-0] 10 5-52 | 47 
July 1] 170-0 | 294-9/ 170-0] 10 5-48 46 
» 8 | 170-0 | 299-1 | 170-0] 10 5-26 | 42 
», 15 | 170-0 | 293-8 | 170-0] 10 5-56 46 
*, 22 1170-0 | 299-5| 170-0] 10 5-39 | 43 
, 29 | 190-0! 321-6 | 190-0] 10 4-99 | 41 
Aug. 5 | 200-0 | 309-4 | 200-0] 10 5-36 51 
» 12 | 210-0 | 275-7 | 210-0] 10 6-03 70 
», 19 | 200-0 | 287-4 | 200-0] 10 5-64 60 
», 26 | 220-0 | 263-5 | 220-0] 10 5:33 | 7% 
“0 10 2-58 59 

‘ 10 3-23 76 





On September 9th applications for bills to be paid on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday were accepted as to about 76 per cent of the 
amount applied for at £99 17s. 5d. and applications at 
higher prices were accepted in full. £220 million (maxi- 
mum) of Treasury Bills are being offered for Se ber 16th. 
For the week ended September 17th the banks will not be 
asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 










Wee eee ew ewee 


2,050 1,650 
2,150 | 2,400] 64,500 


ee 


Totai Net Savings......... 
Interest on certificates 


THE LONDON LIBRARY, 











remained at 172s. 3d, per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot cash prices were as follows :— 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 





September 14, 1949 


(ISSUE DEPARTMENT 























f £ Boia 
Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 yy 
In Circulation 1269,681,196 | Other Govt. 4 % 
In Bankg. De- | Securities... 1338,262,807 a 
partment .. 80,566,637 | Other Sees... . 713,840 a 
Coin (ether ; 
than gold)... 8,253 { 
Amt. of Fid. ————_ aed 
Issue ....... 1350,000,000 eS 
Gold Coin and 43 
| Bullion (at we ae 
| ¥72s. 3d. per ae 
oz. fine). .... 247,833 Baa EG 
1350,247,833 | 1350,247,833 ae 
Fag 
BANKING DEPARTMENT o.Boe 8 
Te, f eea hy 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 303,608,941 rs 
| RE 3,941,857 |Other Secs.:- 30,257,142 o. 
Public Deps.:~ 18,417,762 | Discownts and aS 
Public Accts.* 8,674,092 | Advances... 6,493,360 +) @ 
H.M. Treas Seowrities.... 23,763,782 t 
Special Acct. 9,743,670 14 
Other Deps.:- 382,776,405 ; = 
Bankers..... 291,514,323 |Notes........ 80,566,637 fe 3 @ 
Other Accts,.. 91,262,082 \Coin......... 256, * ; p 
419,689,024 | 419,689,024 bon 
* Includi Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners % 
of National Dividend Accounts. 3 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS a 
{£ million) :e 
eae 
Cie) aia & 
: <i 
7 2-6 4) Oo 
Notes ts circulation aoe 
Notes in banking depart- saga 
MIEN 2. a seresveces A a 
Government cnt 2 
securities® .....00050- ce he ah ee 
Other securities......... ' 2% 4 
Valued ai s. per fine 03... aen es 
— aes 
Deposits :-— ‘a 44 a 
blic Accounts ........ 8-7 pea 
reasury Special Account 9-7 ees 
sa veen hs Soeet ye 291-5 : aia 2 
ee ee 91-3 1; 3 
NOUR Ce vx cer eie lic cen. 401-2 (aaa 
Securities :-— ee 4 
Government.......06055 303°6 ae 
Discounts, ete........+.. 6-5 i: ; 
Other ..... sddinnadaiionin 9, 23-8 i ee 
TUR is canecesie iiotys 9 333-9 Bo Bee 
Banking dept. res. 9 B58 8 aS 
% +e 
“ Proportion "......es2++- g 4.3 i oes 
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015, 1) i 000. 
sais a one 


The Bank of ’s Official. buying 
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DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 
ABOUT BUSINESS IN CANADA? 


If you’re thinking of going to Canada, or doing business there, 
eonsult this Bank first. rough our branches across Canada 
we can help you get established or supply you with helpful 
information on business conditions. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
108 OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C.2 


Over 350 across Canada. in Jamaica, Cuba, Puerto Rico. 
Dominican "Republic, = London, England; an Agency in New York 
Correspondents throughout the world. 


pithiddes in Canada in 1882 with Limited Liability. 


———— 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chiet Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS —<inenneue 


€198 000,000 









ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
(1948 Accounts) 
A 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 


ASSISTANT ESTABLISHMENT OFFICER required by the 
Government of —— ae Be Railway Department for one tour 
of 18-24 months with t of permanency. Salary according 
to qualifications and experience in scale £600 to £970 a year including 
expatriation pay. Oe t allowance £60. Free passages and liberal 
leave on full sal Candidates not over 35 must be educated to 
matriculation standard and have had e a pean in dealing with 
staff work in a large undertaking. Preference will be given to 
eandidates who hold a B.Comm. or B.Sc. (Econ.) degree or who 
have followed a course of study on personnel management or secre- 
tarial practice. Apply at once by letter, stating age, whether 
married or single, and full particulars of ualifications and ex- 
perience, and mentioning this part to the wn Agents for the 
Colonies, 4, Millbank, London S.W.1, quoting M/M/24893/3C on 
both letter and envelope. ’ Crown ents cannot undertake to 
acknowledge all a Siniceee. and will communicate only with 
applicants selected for further consideration. 





ASSOCIATION IN OF CERTIFIED. AND CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 
APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 
Employers seeking the services of Certified Accountants are asked 


to write to the Secretary of the Association, 22 Bedford Square, 
London W.C.1. (Telephone: Museum 5163.) 


INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 


The London Centre announces the following series of lectures on 
MODERN MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES at the London School of 
Hygiene (University of London), Keppel Street, W.C.1. Meetings 
commence at 7 p.m., and non-members are invited to apply for 
tickets to the Hon, Secretary, 44 Horn Park Lans, 8.E.12: — 


1949 

September 21st: ‘ Establishing the SEeover od 
October 20th: ‘ Providing the Conditions of Efficiency. 
November 16th: ‘‘ Detection and Elimination of Waste.” 
December 14th: ** Watching the Money.”’ 











BRITAIN’S LEADING MONTHLY ON ASIAN AFFAIRS 


EASTERN WORLD 


INDIA—PAKISTAN—S.E. ASIA—FAR EAST—PACIFIC 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION £1 (post free). SINGLE COPIES Is. 6¢. 
Write for Sample Cop es to :——45, Dorset Street, London, W.! 





OSTEL OF ST. LUKE, 14 Fitzroy Square, W.1. A Nursing Home 

for Anglican Cler, rey and families. Cee of patients treated 

free. Not neo aet Ministry of Health, peneedent on voluntary con- 

tributions. Expenses heavy. Please help by subscription, donation, 
y, to the Secretary. 


O INDUST. RIALISTS.—Exp perienced ‘executive, aged 41, educated 
public school, Cambri and Glasgow Universities (chemistry 

and chemical engineering) is disposed to consider re-entering 
executive field at managerial level. Wide knowl of ae 
conditions | ir 2 oe arly of committee and Association 


Tallest dete da tails’ of renee will. eo se relies. 
est de ven to an accredited repre- 
sentative or of experience _— ~f 





Postal 


Tuition for B. Se. ECON. 


The London University Degree is a valuable qualification 
amg eee and for 


‘teaching or administrative 
amg oy A ae nee ae eee, Se Set eames 


jor statistical 


suey peapere fox three examinations at home under 
iene Tae Nene: moderate fees payable by instalments, if desired 


Prospectus from Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
. : 


"Printed io Great Briwin by St 


22. Ryder Street, St. jae s, London. London, SW gma pet ck ag Sa on ant 


+ Stn Ml nian tn as Hs ON pe 





THE ECONOMIST, ‘Sejtember 19, ‘iggy 


BANK OF SCOT! 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... €2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward -- 3,183,107 © 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES Fie 
eee £94,056,400 
pas 

Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH | 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland © _ 
London Offices : ee 


CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. , 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w, 


as at 28th February, 1949 boo os 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 
(UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES) 


The following eventing courses are included in the Uni 
Extension programme for the session 1949-50, commencing z 
September, 1949. i 
Ancient Greek Drama 
English Folk Song 
Modern Drama 
Plant arene and Horticulture 
Pond Lif 
The Cultural Pattern of the 20th Century 
The Honey Bee 
Youth in Society 
Many other University Extension courses will be held at 
centres in London and the Home Counties, some of them leadlug'te 
Sr wee ehomes in the a ities. Further nbeee 
on may obtained from the Director partasent of Ex 
Studies University of London, Senate House, W.C.1. as 


SHRIDGE.—Principal: Genera! Sir Bernard Paget. ( Course 42, Sept, Sept, 
23rd to 26th, The Sea. Subjects, The Sea in t Britain's 
Ludovic Kennedy; Sea Power and The Royal Hey: Ad ‘ai 
William rennet The Fishing Industry, P. D Dunn The tier 
chant Navy, S. Wightman. 47, Oct. ‘sath » 17th. 
in Britain Today. Subjects, Fashions in ne 8. 
es Herd Taste, Miss Marghanita Laski ~ Buyer's Influence 
onan. Mrs. Grace Lovat Fraser; British Characteristics in 
Design, r. egg ceo. Inclusive fee, tS 10s. per Course.— 
Applications Sec., Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. Tel: Little 
Gaddesden s191. 


Bese CAST IRON RESEARCH ASSOCIATION | invites a applica- 
tions from a wide field for three or four posts in a team to 
visit, examine and advise ironfoundries on efficient p 
Leader experienced in management, executive control and . 
“ ineer for planning, power-aids and mechanisation; metall 
ourth post might ree Par con one ons. In view of 
importance a “aeinaeite ked'' Confidential” to Direson 
are stipulate plications, mar  Confide to Director, 
Alvechurch, Birmingham, by October 14, 1949. 





ANNUITIES 


The safest and best investment. uotati Ge i“ 
able half-yoarly. | (M = Male. F = Fomaie) Ge SINOLE 2 
10s, eee 





aged 4d.; 65, £10 0s. 1. Fa 60, £7 7s. 
es lls. 5d. (ii) LAST SURVIVOR (payable ti 2nd death). 
F 55, £5.19s. 8d. M 65 and F 133. 10d. (iii) ate PRO. 
TECTED” (payable for life, but for Bree my event, 
assessable for tax on interest conte only’ during those 15 
M 65, £7 2s. 8d. F 65, £6 13s. 10d. kinds 
sionary, copia redemption, etc.) end Lei is” to 85 from Box 2 
Economist, 22 Ryder Street, London 


Reguinep Immediately : Assistant to Mana ing ei 

industrial organisation in North West. be well 

preferabiy with knowledge of at least two E an la 
zalety pecerding to age and experience—minimum per pepe 


Boe RESEARCH Assistant required for Information 
ment in London office Iron and Steel Manufacture 

essential in eine. 4 and re “ facts relating ‘e 
tees generally, and the pengareies: aoe re 
background son eee writing to 
Messrs. are Thomas and Lim oh, 47 Park 
London, W. al. % 


JECRETARY-ACCOUNTANT, FIC.LS, (95)_seeky appolntnest wit 
ve “in vaccountaney London or F a cog 


‘ical oieaeienne in accoun taxation, 
admi a+ 


nistration and doareta tented ceuttins. Commencing salary 
fl, 000. p.a.—Box 206. 


ATURAL. Brit., German. industr. lawyer-economist; a 


tive, social, ex information, brary, pares, 
French: kn io : 


seeks wider woop ee Spanish, typist 





A. (HONOURS) Ge with nbposge 
M. desires position German, with subsidiary F 








Box 181 
Saat estes states 
London, W.C.2. hcweekly by Tue 


Published Newsparse, 
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